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The De Potentia Dei, one of the Quaestiones Disputatae of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, has been the subject of conflicting interpretations. 
Thomistic commentators have found it difficult to achieve any agree- 
ment on the basic unity and organization of this work, and their prob- 
lem arises from the structure of the work itself. A glance at the table 
of contents shows that the eighty-three articles that comprise the 
De Potentia are distributed among ten questions: (1) on the power 
of God; (2) on the generation of the Son; (3) on creation; (4) on the 
creation of formless matter; (5) on conservation; (6) on miracles; 
(7) on the simplicity of God’s essence; (8) on relations in God; 
(9) on the Divine Persons; and (10) on the procession of the Divine 
Persons. The predominant topics seem to be the divine power, crea- 
tion, and the Trinity; yet how explain the curiously placed second 
question, and, especially, how explain the discussion of both creation 
and the Trinity within the limits of a single brief work? 

To some writers these questions are unanswerable. One has seen no 
unity at all in the De Potentia, but only disorder.* Another has seen 
only a succession of unrelated articles.? A third writer has seen two 
totally separate treatises.? Certainly, as one commentator observes,* 
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the admirers of St. Thomas have not yet acquired the habit of praising 
his spirit of synthesis in the De Potentia. 

No scholar expects to find in a disputed question the organization of 
a Summa Theologiae; but since the choice and arrangement of topics 
for each series of questions disputed by a bachelor were determined by the 
master himself, it is not unreasonable to expect at least some unifying 
principle. And such a unifying principle has been discovered in the 
De. Potentia by the Reverend Maurice Bouyges, S.J. 

Father Bouyges suggests that St. Thomas deliberately chose to dis- 
cuss both creation and the Trinity within a single work in order to give 
the complete Christian answer to the emanationism of Avicenna. For 
Avicenna, emanation had only one meaning; the power of God could 
be expressed in only one way: the necessitated flux of the many from 
the One through a series of intermediaries. For St. Thomas, or any 
other Christian, the power of God is expressed in two ways, analogously 
though not univocally alike: creation and procession (generation of the 
Son and procession of the Holy Spirit). In question one, St. Thomas 
discusses the divine power in general ; in question two, he shows a more 
ineffably divine way of being a principle, and up to this point his adver- 
sary cannot object “ab uno unum.” But then to the single emanative 
series of Avicenna St. Thomas opposes in detail the double series of the 
De Potentia: one for the divine external activity (creation) and one for 
the divine internal activity (procession). And his motive for discussing 
in this one brief work both an emanation of creatures and an emanation 
of Divine Persons is, Father Bouyges believes, to answer adequately 
the univocal view of emanation set forth by Avicenna.5 

In arriving at this conclusion Father Bouyges is concerned primarily 
with the external structure of the De Potentia, with the choice and 
arrangement of the topics discussed. But his reasonable hypothesis can 
be tested also by an examination of the discussions themselves, and such 
a study of the content of the De Potentia should give us the clue to its 
inner unity. We cannot here enter into a detailed analysis of the con- 
tent,° but a glance at the main trends of the discussions may help us to 
know whether the De Potentia has any inner coherence. 


THE THEORY OF MEDIATE CREATION 


Repeatedly in the De Potentia St. Thomas refers to the theory of 
emanation that plays so prominent a role in the thought of Avicenna. 


3P, Glorieux, “Les Questions disputées de s. Thomas et leur suite chrono- 
logique,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, TV (1932), 10, 11, 14. 

4M. Bouyges, op. cit., p. 124. 

5 Ibid., pp. 128-31, 247-67. 

6 This I have done in a dissertation accepted by Fordham University in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
In revised form the complete study will appear in Traditio, Vol. VI (1948). 
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He reports the view of Avicenna in this way: 


. Avicenna . . . said that the first being, inasmuch as he 
understands himself, produces only one effect, namely, the 
first intelligence, which necessarily lacked the simplicity 
of the first being, since, insofar as potentiality began to 
be mingled with act, to that extent that which receives 
being from another is not its own being, but in some way 
a potentiality for it. And so, inasmuch as the first intelli- 
gence understands the first being, another lower intelli- 
gence proceeds from it; but inasmuch as it understands 
its own potentiality, there proceeds from it the body of the 
heaven which it moves; but inasmuch as it understands 
its act, there proceeds from it the soul of the first heaven. 
Thus, through a number of intermediate causes, there 
arose in consequence diversity among things.” 


Here St. Thomas gives all the essential elements of Avicenna’s cos- 
mogony : the One, or Necessary Being, which gives rise through an act 
of self-reflection to a single effect; the First Intelligence, which has an 
admixture of potentiality, a seed that produces an ever-increasing mul- 
tiplicity; and the triple procession from each intelligence—a lower 
intelligence (when it reflects on the One), the body of the heaven that 
it moves (when it reflects on its own potentiality), and the soul of the 
heaven that it moves (when it reflects upon its act). This corresponds 
very closely to Avicenna’s own description of his emanationism.® 


7 De Potentia Dei (6th ed.; Marietti, 1931), 3. 16c. Cf. also tbid., 1. 5c; 3. 4c; 
Seu ibyesesha Wie 

8 Avicenna, Metaphysica, in Opera in Lucem Redacta ac Nuper quantum Ars 
Niti Potuit per Canonicos Emendata (Venetiis, 1508), IX, 4, fol. 104v-105r: “Iam 
certum est . . . quod necesse esse per se unum est et . . . quod esse omnibus 
quae sunt est ab eo. . . . non potest esse ut esse omnibus ab illo sit secundum 
viam intentionis . . . Ratio haec est scilicet quia induceret multitudinem in sua 
essentia. . . . Igitur ea quae primo sunt ab eo, et haec sunt creata non possunt 
esse multa nec numero nec divisione in materiam et formam quoniam id quod 
sequitur ex eo est ab eius essentia non ab aliquo alio. . . . Manifestum est 
igitur quod primum eorum quae sunt a causa prima unum numero est 
primum causatum est intelligentia pura quia est forma non in materia et ipsa est 


prima intelligentiarum separatarum quas numeravimus. . . . Item nosti quod in 
universitate eorum quae sunt a primo sunt corpora... . Sunt igitur ex ipso sed 
mediante aliquo. Et nosti quod medium non est unitas pura. Nosti etiam quod 
ex uno secundum quod est unum non est nisi unum... . Propter primum autem 


est necessarium esse sed necessitas sui esse est secundum quod est intelligentia et 
intelligit seipsum et intelligit primum necessario unde oportet ut sit in eo multitudo 
ex hoc quod intelligit se quod est possibile esse quantum in se et ex hoc quod 
intelligit necessitatem sui esse a primo quod est intellectum per se. Non est 
autem ei multitudo ex primo. Nam possibilitas sui esse est ei quiddam propter 
se non propter primum. . . . manifestum est . . . quod intelligentiae separatae 
sunt plures numero; igitur non habent esse simul ex primo. . . . ex omni 
intelligentia superiori in ordine secundum hoc quod intelligit primum provenit 
esse alterius intelligentiae inferioris ea. Sed secundum hoc quod intelligit 
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In analyzing this doctrine in which the One produces beings only 
through a hierarchy of intermediate intelligences, St. Thomas finds it 
to be an inevitable deduction from the principle that from the one, only 
one can proceed. Of Avicenna and those who shared with him the 
theory of mediate creation, St. Thomas says, “They were moved to this 
opinion because they believed that from one simple being only one being 
could immediately proceed.”’® At all costs these thinkers would keep 
multiplicity far from God; they, together with many De Potentia 
objectors who echo their views,!° seem to live in the shadow of a threat 
to the divine simplicity. 

Carrying his analysis further, St. Thomas seeks the reason for the 
Avicennian insistence on the principle ex uno simplici non fit nist unum; 
he finds that it is based on the assumption that God acts per necessitatem 
naturae. “They spoke thus,” he says, “as though God acts through a 
necessity of nature, in which way from one simple thing, only one can 
proceed.” 14 Just as a natural agent is necessitated both to produce 
(with no choice of not producing) and also to produce exactly what it 
does produce and nothing else, so the Avicennian God is necessitated 
to “create” and to create what he does create. 

Why, then, should the Avicennians insist that only one thing can 
immediately proceed from God? Assuming that God acts like a natural 
agent, they reason thus: If an effect follows necessarily from its cause, 
then it must belong to the very essence or nature of the cause to produce 
that effect. But if many effects be immediately produced by a neces- 
sarily acting cause, those many effects must in some way belong to the 
very essence of that cause; multiplicity can come forth directly from the 
cause only if it is within the very nature of that cause. To say there- 
fore that multiplicity proceeds immediately from the One is to say that 
there is multiplicity within the nature of the One—obviously a contradic- 


seipsam provenient circuli per se; tantum corpus vero celi fit ab ea et permanet 
mediante anima celesti, Omnis enim forma causa est. . . . Sub unaquaque 
autem intelligentia est celum, cum sua materia et sua forma, quae est anima, et 
intelligentia inferius ea. Igitur sub omni intelligentia sunt tria in esse. . . 
Similiter est dispositio in intelligentia et intelligentia, et in celo et celo, quousque 
pervenitur ad intelligentiam agentem quae gubernat nostras animas. Non oportet 
autem ut hoc procedat in infinitum. . . . Et sequitur semper intelligentia post 
intelligentiam, quousque fiat sphaera Lunae, et deinde fiant elementa et aptantur 
recipere impressionem unam in specie, multam numero, ab intelligentia ultima.” 

® De Pot., 3. 4c. 

10 Cf. for example, ibid., 1. obj. 53 3. 1 obj, 903; Oyobjn, 22S lOnobjaetlc 
Te laODfeale 75 O-0b I. .0% 

11 Tbid., 3. Ac. 

12 Cf. ibid., 3, 13c: “. . . natura determinata est ad unum, quantum ad id quod 


virtute naturae producitur, et quantum ad hoc quod est producere vel non 
producere . . .”; also ibid., 1. 5c; 2, 3c. 
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tion. If, then, the One acts per necessitatem naturae, it is clear, as St. 
Thomas points out, that only a unity and not a multiplicity can imme- 
diately proceed. It is then also clear that if the many proceed from the 
One at all, they can proceed only mediately, only through intermediate 
causes. 

One further step is needed to show the coherence of Avicenna’s 
theory. Any account of a procession of the many, even of a procession 
that is detoured through subordinate intelligences, appears to be an 
explanation of the origin of things. But it is not Avicenna’s intention 
to explain why things exist. He begins by assuming that they do and 
must exist. All that is required is that a thing be capable of existing; 
its actual existence is thereby guaranteed. Sooner or later every pos- 
sible will be. “Its going forth into act is necessary,” Avicenna says; and 
the necessity of its existence comes to it not of itself, but through 
another, its cause.43 From this principle one of St. Thomas’s objectors — 
concludes, in the spirit of Avicenna, that since an eternal God is the 
sufficient cause of the world, the world not only had to exist but had to 
exist eternally.* It is a necessary and ever-existing universe that 
Avicenna describes. With the temporal metaphor of a procession he is 
trying to recapture the eternal and static relations of the One and the 
many. 

But in the De Potentia St. Thomas most emphatically rejects the very 
principle on which Avicenna’s views are based. Although granting, as 
a philosophical possibility, that the world could have existed always,® 
St. Thomas denies that it necessarily had to exist always. After mak- 
ing a distinction, of which Avicenna seems unaware, between a “natural 
cause” and a “voluntary cause,’ St. Thomas indicates that God is the 
cause of the world not ex necessitate naturae, but rather ex voluntate. 
The deduction is clear: the divine effect need not necessarily have 
followed whenever the divine nature existed, but when it was decreed 
by the divine will that it should be and according to that very way in 
which God willed that it exist.1 

In rejecting the postulate of a necessary and eternal universe St. 
Thomas is rejecting also the view that God acts per necessitatem 


13 Avicenna, Metaphysices Compendium (ed. N. Carame; Rome: Pontifical 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 1926), I, 2, tr. 1, pp. 69-70. Cf. also G. Smith, 
“Avicenna and the Possibles,” New Scholasticism, XVII (1943), 342-43. 

14 De Pot., 3.17 obj. 4. Cf. Avicenna, Meta. Comp., I, 1, tr. 7, pp. 63-64, esp.: 
“Fius enim incipere non est profecto in uno nunc temporis tantum, sed est 
incipiens in omni tempore et aevo. Ergo impossibile est ut sit incipiens esse 
postquam non fuerit, quin ipsum praecederet materia ex qua inciperet esse.” 

15 De Pot., 3. 14ad 8: “. . . quod esse factum et esse semper, non habeant ad 
invicem repugnantiam secundum se considerata . . .” 

16 Tbid., 3. 17 ad 4. 
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naturae. But he regards it as so important to distinguish this Avicen- 
nian God from the God who acts by his wisdom and will that he repeats 
the distinction, now explicitly and now implicitly, more than sixty 
times in the De Potentia. On one of these occasions St. Thomas studies 
in detail every way in which the divine activity might be necessitated. 
He gives his opponents every possible chance, and then arrives at this 
conclusion: God cannot be necessitated to produce effects by matter 
since he is matter’s author, nor by efficient power since his power is 
infinite, nor by the end of intention since his end, the divine goodness, 
is perfectly attained without creatures. God is not necessitated to pro- 
duce any particular effect or to produce at all. The only way in which 
he may be said to be necessitated is this, that on the supposition that 
he decreed to create and to create this kind of universe, he must create 
what the nature of this universe requires, namely, a diversity and mul- 
tiplicity of creatures.17 This nature in no way implies any limitation 
upon God by something outside his own being, for both the being that 
a thing has and the form that it must have in order to be the kind of 
being it is have their ultimate source in God. Multiplicity can proceed 
from God because God acts by his wisdom and will: 


. . although God’s action is one and simple because it is 
his essence, there need not, however, be only one effect, 
but many; because from the divine action an effect pro- 
ceeds according to the order of his wisdom and the decree 
of his will.18 


We hold that things proceed from God by way of knowl- 
edge and intelligence, in which way nothing prevents mul- 
tiplicity from proceeding immediately from one first and 
simple God . . .° 
Having rejected a per-necessitatem-naturae God, St. Thomas rejects 
also the e+-uno-unum principle that springs from such a doctrine. And 


a rejection of the ex-uno-unum principle is logically also a rejection of 
the doctrine of mediate creation. 


THE DATOR FORMARUM 


There is one detail of the theory of emanation that St. Thomas singles 
out for special comment in the De Potentia, and that is the dator 
formarum, the mythical-metaphysical figure that completes the picture 
of Avicenna’s cosmogony. The cascade emanation that proceeds with 
power and strength from the Necessary Being’s act of self-reflection 
pours forth its triple effect on successively lower levels until at last it 


U7 Tbid., 3. 16c; also 5. 3c; 5, 4c. 
18 Tbid., 3. 16 ad 11. 
19 [bid., 3. 4c. 
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dwindles to a single trickle that spatters a few more drops before ceas- 
ing altogether. Finally the intelligence of the moon engenders a last 
pure intelligence ; and this, instead of giving rise to the body and soul 
of a sphere, produces, as the last spurt of intelligibility, human souls and 
the forms of the four elements. This last intelligence is known as the 
agent intellect or the dator formarum, and its function, as St. Thomas 
recognizes, is to make corporeal things exist by conferring form upon 
properly disposed matter. In this world of Avicenna natural agents 
do no more than dispose the matter to receive form.”° 

St. Thomas dislikes this diminished view of the activity of nature. If 
nature were so impoverished that all substantial forms had to be con- 
ferred by a separated substance, then, he thinks, nature’s work would 
be futile. The substantial form of the thing generated resembles the 
substantial form of its natural generator, he argues; but if the generator 
does not produce the “generated,” what reason is there for the re- 
semblance between them? And if it does produce it, why seek another 
generator and pass over this one? #4 Since St. Thomas finds nothing 
in natural forms that exceeds the power of the active principles of 
nature, he sees no need of tracing their proximate origin to higher prin- 
ciples.22, He clearly holds with Aristotle that forms are educed from 
the potentiality of matter and, against Avicenna, that natural agents not 
only dispose matter but also educe forms into actual existence.*? 

St. Thomas cannot accept a view that denies real causality to crea- 
tures. “God established each nature in such a way,” he says, “so as 
not to deprive it of its property.”?4 Without God a creature can 
neither be nor act, but with him it really exists and really acts. For 
St. Thomas it would be incompatible with the divine goodness for God 
to have created beings and then to have deprived those beings of 
efficacy in the order of action.”5 

In even more definite tones St. Thomas speaks against the basic 
assumption of the doctrine of the dator formarum, an identification of 
form and thing. 

It should be known that these opinions seem to have 
proceeded from ignorance of the nature of form... . For 


being is not predicated univocally of form and the thing 
generated. For a natural generated thing is said to be 


20 [bid., 5. 1 obj. 9; 5. 1 ad 5 and 9; 3. 8c; 6. 3c. Cf. Avicenna, Meta., IX, 4, 
fol. 105r, last three sentences quoted in n, 8 supra; also ibid., ITI, 4, fol. 77r; 
IX, 5, fol. 105r-v. 

21 De Pot., 3. 8 sed contra 2. 

22 Toid., 3. 11c. 

23 Tbid., 5. 1 ad 5; 3. Alc. 

24 Tbid., 5. 4c. 

25 Tbid., 3. 7c and ad 3, 4, 5, and 7. 
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per se and properly, as though having being and subsist- 

ing in its being; but form is not thus said to be since it 

does not subsist nor does it have being per se; but it is 

said to exist or be because by it, something is . . . Being 

is the term of making; whence that which is properly 

speaking made through itself is the composite. But form 

is not properly speaking made, but is that by which some- 

thing is made, that is, it is through the acquiring of form 

that something is said to be made.”6 
St. Thomas shows here that the basic weakness of this doctrine is 
its univocal view of form and thing. Because a thing subsists, form is 
thereby assumed to subsist. But St. Thomas carefully distinguishes 
between the two: form is that by which something is made; it 1s 
therefore not a being, but a principle of being. 

The implications of the dator-formarum theory for the nature of man 
and of human knowledge are no less unacceptable. The human soul, 
like other forms, is impressed upon properly disposed matter by the 
dator formarum; its ideas are bestowed upon it from without by the 
dator formarum. Only the work of preparing sensible data for the 
reception of form belongs properly to man.?" 

Although St. Thomas does not in the De Potentia deal explicitly with 
the application of Avicenna’s doctrine of the dator formarum to the 
nature of man and of human knowledge, he does direct criticism against 
the Platonic background from which these views spring. He makes it 
clear that he will accept no theory that holds the soul is only acci- 
dentally united to the body 78 or that denies the body has an important 
function in the acquiring of knowledge.”9 

The doctrine of the dator formarum has been characterized by Pro- 
fessor Gilson as a “radical extrinsicism” whether it be used to explain 
the physical operations of bodies or the cognitive operations of reason. 
In either case all of the efficacy dwells in an extrinsic agent that confers 
from without a sensible form upon a body or an intelligible form upon 
the intellect.*° Neither type of extrinsicism is acceptable to St. Thomas, 
since it is incompatible with a Creator-God who not only gives things 
their being but also the power of efficacious activity that flows from that 


26 Tbid., 3. 8c; cf. also 5, 1 ad 5. 

27 Avicenna, Lib. VI Naturalium (De Anima) (Venetiis, 1508), V, 7, fol. 
27r-v; V, 5, fol. 25r; V, 6, fol. 26r-v. Cf. A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the 
Problem of the Soul (Toronto: St. Michael’s College, 1934), pp. 90, 119, 128; 
M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, “Sur les relations de l’4me et du corps d’aprés Avicenne,” 
in Mélanges Mandonnet, II (Paris: Vrin, 1930), pp. 47-54. 

28 De Pot., 3.10 ad 5; 5. 10 ad 9, 10, 11, and 16; 9. 2 ad 14, 

29 Tbid., 3. 9-ad 22; 4. 2 ad 22° 6. 7c. 

30. Gilson, Le Thomisme (Paris: Vrin, 1944), p. 261; The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy (New York: Scribners, 1936), p. 456. 
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being. If St. Thomas rejects the doctrine of the dator formarum, 
together with the theory of mediate creation, it is because he is rejecting 
a God who can “‘create” only through intermediate substances. 


THE GOD OF AVICENNA 


The theory of emanation is Avicenna’s means of protecting the divine 
unity from an invasion by multiplicity. But in spite of his efforts, the 
divine simplicity is compromised and limited by the necessary coexist- 
ence of the many. By the very requirements of the Avicennian universe 
God cannot be without “creatures.” And just as the simplicity of the 
divine nature is thus prevented from being a true simplicity, so the 
creative act of the First Cause is prevented from being a true creation. 

What ts the creative act in this world where the many must exist and 
exist eternally? It consists in God’s acquiescence to a necessary emana- 
tion that would, even without that acquiescence, proceed from him any- 
way. He does not intend to create lest plurality should thereby slip 
into his essence; but beings flow from him as an “accidental” result of 
his own act of self-reflection.*4 It is as though to “save face” God looks 
the other, way while the many proceed. He wishes to be free of the 
perilous charge of having intended the many, yet he would enjoy this 
manifestation of his own fecundity. His underlings, the separated sub- 
stances and especially the dator formarum, have the function of securing 
for him this maximum of pleasure with the minimum of risk to the 
perfection of his unity. These successive layers of intelligences between 
God and the many are at best, however, a metaphysical makeshift; by 
their very presence they reveal the weakness of the Avicennian God, for 
they must do for him what he would like to have done but cannot with 
impunity do by himself. 

The weakness that diminishes the grandeur of the creative fiat to a 
meaningless acquiescence in the emanation process is the chronic symp- 
tom of a limited God. Avicenna’s God has no choice of producing or 
not producing. He is limited to one alternative, that of producing. 
He is limited also to what he does produce. This present order of 
things exhausts God’s creative capacity ; he cannot do what he does not 
do. The divine power, many De Potentia objectors argue, is wholly 
spent upon the existing actual order.” 

The Avicennian God is limited in still another way—by certain factors 
that elude his causality, especially by an independent order of possibles.*8 


31 Avicenna, Meta., IX, 4, fol. 104v—105r. 

82 De Pot., 1. 5 objs. 3, 6, 7, and 9; 3. 14 sed contra 5 and 6; 3, 17 objs. 2 and 
9: 1. 2 obj. 13; 4. 1 obj. 8. 

33 [bid., 3. 1 obj. 2; 3. 5 objs. 1 and 2. Cf. Avicenna, Meta., IV, 2, fol. 85v; 
IX, 4, fol. 104v: “Nam possibilitas sui esse est ei propter se, non propter prin- 
cipium . . .”; Risala . . . fi tafsir al-mu Zawwadat al~uld, pp. 24-29 of Jami’ 
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Avicenna believes that a thing receives the necessity of its existence from 
another but that it possesses possibility through itself.** To situate the 
source of possibility in God is, for him, to confuse intrinsic possibility 
with extrinsic possibility ; it is equivalent to asserting that God can do 
the impossible. The “creative” act of the Avicennian God is clearly 
not a willing of the possible to be possible, but a necessary, though cheer- 
ful, acquiescence in the actual existence of “pre-existing” possibles.** 

The presence here of a common subject (the possibles), the transi- 
tion from the status of possible being to actual being, and the production 
not of being simply but of a kind of being (the actualization of a 
quiddity )37—all suggest that Avicenna’s God would more properly be 
called a “mover” than a creator. 

But the creative act of the God of St. Thomas presupposes no common 
subject,® is not a transition from possible to actual being,?® and pro- 
duces not merely kinds of being but being simply. Creation is a pro- 
ductio ex nihilo, and a production of a thing according to its whole sub- 
stance; it terminates in being as in its proper effect.*° It is the free 
production of an infinite being. God need not produce at all, since his 
perfection in no way depends upon the existence of creatures; the 
divine goodness is so self-sufficient that it needs nothing from without.*! 
Nor need God have produced this present order of things: “For just 
as the divine goodness is manifested through these things that now 
exist and through this order of things, so it could be manifested 
through other creatures and another way of ordering.” 42 Nor is God’s 
creative power exhausted by what he has done, for according to St. 
Thomas “the divine power never produces so many effects that it can- 
not produce more.” * 


albada’ 7’ (Cairo, 1917), quoted and translated by A. M. Goichon, La Distinction 
de l’essence et de lextstence d’aprés Ibn Sina (Avicenne) (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1937), p. 203. 

34 De Pot., 5. 3c; Avicenna, Meta., I, 7, fol. 73r; VIII, 4, fol. 98v; Meta. 
Comp., I, 4, tr. 2, p. 192 (Carame). 

85 Avicenna, Meta., IV, 2, fol. 85v: “Omne enim quod incipit esse antequam 
sit, necesse est ut sit possibile in se. Si enim fuerit non possibile in se, illud non 
erit ullo modo. Non est autem possibilitas sui esse eo quod agens sit potens 
supra illud cum ipsum non fuerit possibile.” Cf. also Meta. Comp., I, 1, tr. 6, 
pp. 54-55, and St. Thomas, De Pot., 1. 3 sed contra 5. 

36 G. Smith, op. cit., pp. 346-47. 

37 St. Thomas states the requirements for change in De Pot., 3. 2c; 3. 1c. 

38 [bid., 3. 2c and ad 1 and 2; 1. 1 ad 15. 

39 Tbid., 3. 3. ad 5 and 8. 

40 Jbid., 3. lc and ad 12; 3, 4c; 3. 16 ad 21* 3:8 ad 19: 

41 Tbid., 5.3 ad 4. 

42 Ibid., 1. 5c. Cf. also ibid., ad 8 and 15; 3.16 ad 17; 5. 1 ad 14. 

43 (bid., 1. 2c. 
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There is one more Avicennian shackle that St. Thomas removes when 
he denies that the divine power is limited by an order of possibles; for 
the possibles, he believes, have their source in God. “From the fact that 
being is attributed to a quiddity, not only is that quiddity said to be, 
but to be created,” he says, “because before it has being, it is nothing, 
except perhaps in the intellect of the Creator where it is not a creature 
but the creative essence.” ## And again he stresses that “God, in giving 
being, produces together with it that which receives being, and so it is 
not necessary that he act on the supposition of there being something 
pre-existent.” 

The foundation of the possibles is the divine essence itself as imitable 
and as known by God to be imitable.*® To place the source of possibility 
in God is therefore not to deny intrinsic possibility, nor is it to assert 
that God does the impossible. By being founded upon the divine 
essence, the necessity of possibility is thereby insured; for the ultimate 
reason why the possibles cannot be otherwise is that the divine essence 
is not otherwise imitable.7 To deny a separate order of possibles is 
therefore not to imply that God, if he acts, must do the impossible. 
When he acts he does what is possible, that is, what in some way imi- 
tates his essence. What does not imitate his essence is that which 
involves a contradiction—that which is nonbeing or the impossible. To 
say that God cannot do the impossible, then, is not to limit the divine 
power ; it is to leave it unlimited, for divine power has thus no terminus 
in nonbeing.*® 

It is an infinite God whom St. Thomas opposes to the God of 
Avicenna ; he decisively rejects that One whose “creative” fiat, cramped 
by many limitations, is dwarfed to a passive acquiescence in a necessary 
flux. 


WHY ST. THOMAS OPPOSED AVICENNA 


Throughout the De Potentia there are criticisms of the theory of 
emanation and its God. But behind these criticisms it is possible to see 
that the basic dispute in the De Potentia is a dispute over what things 
are in terms of their being. Repeatedly St. Thomas is preoccupied with 
the exposition and criticism of a strange conclusion on the nature of 
being—a peculiar assumption that a thing is constituted as a being by 


ALT bdo adic. 

45 Ibid., 3. 1 ad 17. 

46 Ibid., 7. 6 ad 6; 6. 1c; 3. 16 ad 14 and 15. 

47 Cf. G. Smith, of. cit., p. 352. 

48 De Pot., 1. 2c: “Ipse autem divinus actus non finitur ex aliquo agente. . . 
neque finitur ex alio recipiente . . .”; cf. also ibid., 1. 3c. 
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its form or essence or that a thing exists in the way in which it is 
thought. Many of the De Potentia objectors confuse the order of 
thought with the order of things;*? and when St. Thomas speaks 
directly of Avicenna’s views on metaphysics, he sees Avicenna as a 
victim of this same confusion. 

In three cardinal texts St. Thomas sketches the picture of Avicennian 
being. In the analysis of the dator-formarum theory that we have 
already seen,® it is clear that for Avicenna form is a that-which-is-made 
rather than that whereby a thing is made. Consistent with this basic 
assumption of an essentialist metaphysics, Avicenna holds also, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, that existence is something besides the essence of a 
created thing, or, more precisely, that existence is an accident.®* Cer- 
tainly, if form or essence is already constituted as a kind of being, 
existence can only accrue to it from without as an accident. And since 
unity, in this context, is itself another form, St. Thomas also attributes 
to Avicenna the opinion that unity adds a certain accidental being to 
substance.5? 


Each of these manifestations of essentialism St. Thomas opposes. 
Against the identification of form and thing he has asserted that form 
is only a principle of being ; what is made per se is the composite.53 The 
nature of Socrates, for example, is not identical with the subsistent 
being, Socrates. The essential notion of humanity is the same in both 
Socrates and Plato; but that nature in respect of being is not one in 
Socrates and Plato, for the to-be of Socrates is not the to-be of Plato. 
The whole subsisting being is radically incommunicable in a philosophy 
of existence.®4 


Since the to-be is the very act of the essence of a thing, it is 
unthinkable that essence could in any way exist without its to-be. St. 
Thomas therefore cannot admit that existence is an accident, for such 
a view presupposes some kind of “pre-existence” of essence. He sug- 
gests only two acceptable interpretations of Avicenna’s words. If 
Avicenna were speaking of the existence of an accident, then such an 
existence would be accidental to the substance of the creature. Or if 
Avicenna spoke not literally, but metaphorically, existence could be 
described as an accident; for existence and accident are similar in this 


49 Ibid., 1. 2c; 1. 5 obj. 10; 3. 4 obj. 10, 11, 13; 3. 8 obj. 6; 3. 11 obj. 11; 3. 15 
Bhiee 18 objs. 13 and 14; 4. 1 sed contra 3; 7. 7 obj. 3, 5, 6; 8. 2 obj. 11; 9.1 
obj. 5., 

50 [bid., 3. 8c. 

ol T bid... 41obj,'3:> 5. 30752. Lsobpebh 

52 Tbid., 9. 7c. 

58 Tbid., 3. 8c; 5.1 ad 5; 6.6 ad 4, 

54 Tbid., 2. lc and ad 10; 2. 4c; 2.9 ad 1; 7. 7c; 9. tos Gove: 
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one respect, that neither is part of the essence. But if we are speaking 
literally of substantial existence, then, says St. Thomas, the substantial 
existence of a thing cannot be an accident because it is the act of its 
essence.*> 

But where existence cannot be an accident, neither can the unity of 
being be an accident; for within a genuine awareness that a thing is 
subsisting or is “is-ing,” there is also an awareness that each thing is 
itself and no other thing, is undivided in itself and divided from every- 
thing else. To call this being “one” is only to express more of the rich- 
ness of being than our single term “being” is capable of expressing. 
The unity of being is therefore interwoven with being itself; it is a 
universal mode of being, a transcendental that, insofar as it manifests 
the richness of being, helps to constitute—to borrow Maritain’s felicitous 
phrase—an “epiphany of being.” 5° Any thinker who holds that to-be 
is the act of essence will also regard unity as a transcendental and not 
as an accident of being. That is why St. Thomas rejects the view that 
unity adds a certain accidental being to substance. 

In his analysis St. Thomas suggests that the source of the error was 
a confusion between the unity that is convertible with being and the 
unity that is a principle of number. If the unity that is a principle of 
number is taken as a univocal term, then, since number is an accident 
belonging to the genus of quantity, it would seem that unity in any 
sense adds accidental being to substance. “This,” says St. Thomas, 
“was the opinion of Avicenna, which all the teachers of old seem to 
have followed, for they understood by one and many only something 
pertaining to discrete quantity.” But, St. Thomas objects, unity has 
two meanings. The one that is the principle of number is in the genus 
of quantity and ts an accidental addition to the thing of which it is predi- 
cated, in that it measures it. But the unity that is convertible with 
being is more universal and comprehensive than the genus of quantity ; 
it posits being but adds nothing except the negation of division. Sig- 
nifying substance with indivision, one, in this sense, is the same as 
individual being.®” 

In each of the three texts in which St. Thomas speaks directly and 
explicitly of Avicenna’s views on the nature of being, he opposes their 
essentialist implications. There is reason for thinking that Avicenna 
himself did not intend to present a philosophy of essences ;°8 there is 


55 [bid., 5. 4 ad 3. 

56 J. Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics (New York: Sheed, 1939), pp. 55, 63, 
66-67, 92-93. 

57 De Pot., 9. 7c; 3. 16 ad 3. 

58 Avicenna, Meta. Comp., I, 1, tr. 1, p. 2; I, 1, tr. 3, p. 28; Meta., I, 6, fol. 72v; 
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reason, too, for thinking that St. Thomas, in his criticisms, follows 
Averroes’s interpretation of Avicenna.®® Yet St. Thomas’s criticisms 
do indicate the natural direction of Avicenna’s views, for it is certainly 
true that Avicenna did not rise to the Thomistic notion of an essence 
whose created existence is the very act of that essence.® St. Thomas’s 
dispute with Avicenna can therefore be justifiably described as funda- 
mentally a dispute with a metaphysics of essences. : 

This fundamental conflict is implicit in each phase of the main dis- 
cussions on emanationism. St. Thomas would not accept a theory that 
delegated the creative act to any other being than God. If Avicenna did 
so, it was because he conceived creation in the manner of motion in 
nature. A natural mover does not produce the being of a thing but 
only the kind of being that a thing possesses. St. Thomas recognized 
that Avicenna could speak as he did only because he envisaged being 
not in terms of existence but in terms of essence. Only on this sup- 
position is a theory of mediate creation philosophically intelligible. 

In the discussions on the dator formarum it becomes even more evi- 
dent that St. Thomas’s opposition to an essentialist metaphysics explains 
his attack on the theory of emanation. In the world of Avicenna form 
and thing are synonymous terms. This is only the last logical step in 
a universe in which each member of the hierarchical series, from God 
down to the lowest intelligence, generates being as the necessitated 
result of acts of self-reflection. For St. Thomas the dator formarum 
is a symbol of Avicenna’s failure in metaphysics. 

The Avicennian God who dwells at the summit of the universe of 
forms haunts the De Potentia objections like some evil spirit that St. 
Thomas must repeatedly exorcize. He may take on the semblance of 
Deus, but he is at best a Deus ex machina, a cosmogonic device saving 
the world by his unity from utter unintelligibility. St. Thomas does 
not allow his readers to forget that the Avicennian God is above all a 
limited God who must necessarily produce this present order of things 
from a pre-existent order of possibles for which he is not responsible. 
In the divine prison, placed on the summit of the hierarchical cosmos, 
the Avicennian God dramatizes the high aspiration but barren accom- 
plishment of Avicenna’s essentialist metaphysics. 


59 Cf. De Pot., 9. 7c and Averroes, In IV Meta. (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1574), 
Il, 3, fol. 67r-v; Epitome in Librum Metaphysicae Aristotelis, I, fol. 360v; 
Destructio Destructionum Philosophiae Algazelis (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1550), 
fol. 34v. Cf. also Gilson, Thomisme, p. 56; A. Forest, La Structure métaphy- 
sique du concret (Paris: Vrin, 1931), p. 41. 

60 Avicenna, Logica, I, fol. 2r (Venetiis, 1508) ; Meta., I, 6, fol. 72r-v; Gilson, 
Segue, pp. 55-56; J. Paulus, Henri de Gand (Paris: Vrin, 1938), pp. 12, 74, 
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In opposing, in the De Potentia, the theory of emanation, St. Thomas 
is careful to oppose also its postulate, a necessary and eternal universe. 
He rejects the very supposition that would give validity and coherence 
to emanationism. For if the universe must be and be eternally, then 
because existence is given, the problem of the philosopher consists in 
studying the kind of beings that exist in this eternal universe and their 
mutual relations. Both the perfect unity of God and the determinate 
plurality of the many have an equal claim upon existence here. They 
coexist eternally and necessarily as two opposing aspects of reality that 
are prevented from damaging each other only through the metaphysical 
makeshift of mediate intelligences. 


In such a universe being can be conceived only as Avicenna did in 
fact conceive it. Where all that is must be and be eternally, being is 
inescapably bound to plurality. Being here means beings. It means to 
be in as many ways as beings exist; to be a kind of being; to be in a 
limited way. Being is not the exclusive and rightful possession of any 
one being. That is why the unity of the Avicennian God could be 
protected only by an attempt to place him above being, for being and 
unity are mutually incompatible terms in a necessary and eternal 
universe. 

Here metaphysical discussion could not concern itself with the ques- 
tion of the existence of beings. That beings exist and must exist is a 
foregone conclusion here. What 7s left for discussion is the question of 
the natures of these beings whose existence is given and the question 
of their relations to one another. That is exactly what Avicenna did 
discuss; and that is why he does not have a metaphysics of existing 
beings, but a metaphysics of essences. 

But St. Thomas makes no concessions to a view that asserts the 
primacy of essence. For St. Thomas, things do not first “exist” as 
essences that then are made to be. Essences do not, to borrow Father 
Smith’s metaphor, stand up stiff with reality before they exist, since it 
is existence that makes them “jell.” 61 Existence is related to essence 
as act to potentiality. St. Thomas most explicitly points out that to-be 
is the highest perfection of all, the actuality of all acts, the perfection of 
all perfections.© It is not surprising, then, that in the De Potentia 
St. Thomas was deeply concerned with a philosophical view that opposed 
the sterility of a metaphysics of essences to the richness of a metaphysics 
of existing things. 

61G. Smith, “A Date in the History of Epistemology,” The Maritain Volume 


of the Thomist (New York: Sheed, 1943), p. 250. 
62 De Pot., 7. 2 ad 9. 
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CONCLUSION 


The inner unity of the De Potentia is not evident to the reader who 
is looking for a logical synthesis of a given subject matter. But, as 
Father Bouyges points out,® there is a second type of unity that a work 
may have, a unity of historical purpose; and it is this type of unity that 
the De Potentia possesses. This is not to say that this work was written 
as a polemical treatise in the manner, for example, of the De Unitate 
Intellectus contra Averroistas. It is a disputed question and hence less 
rigid in structure than the more formal works of St. Thomas, for it 
mirrors more closely the spontaneous expression of the problems of 
St. Thomas’s listeners. Yet in a careful examination of the work— 
and even in such a brief consideration of the main discussions as we 
have attempted here—it is possible to see in the De Potentia a repeated 
preoccupation with Avicenna’s cosmogony and the metaphysics that that 
cosmogony implies. 

A study of the content of the De Potentia, then, confirms the conclu- 
sion that Father Bouyges reached from a study of its form. The 
De Potentia does have an inner unity; throughout the many different 
discussions contained in its ten questions runs the thread of a dominant 
historical purpose: to understand and answer the emanationism of 
Avicenna. 


63 M. Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 127, 257, 261-62. 
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AN ESSAY IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY * 


Rospert J. HENLE, S.J. 


PART ONE 


In the following pages I intend to sketch and discuss only the broad 
outlines of educational theory. In order to bring unity to a discussion 
that of its very nature involves a vast amount of detail, I have chosen 
to organize it around the focal point of “Truth.” As will be seen, this is 
not an arbitrary choice, for “Truth” is not simply one of the elements in 
- education but a dominating factor of central importance. 

One further preliminary remark is necessary. As I am writing for 
a wider audience than that of professional philosophers alone, I shall 
avoid the fullness required for a genuine philosophical treatment. 
Where a technical development would entail a long digression, I have 
avoided it by the Platonic expedient of seeking only such accuracy as 
suffices for the immediate discussion. 


NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Though most universities offer courses under the title “Philosophy of 
Education,” there is, properly speaking, no such branch of philosophical 
science. Every true science is constituted as an independent and uni- 
fied type of knowledge by a formal object through which is singled out 
some typical intelligibility of the real object. Scientific unity and 
accuracy and hence scientific progress involve some loss of concrete 
fullness and actuality.? 

Education, however, is a practical undertaking and deals therefore 
with the concrete, the individual, and the contingent. We do not educate 
humanity; we educate an American George or a French Marguerite, 
today, and in these circumstances. The educator must have the fullest 
possible understanding of the individual to be educated. Moreover, 


THE REVEREND ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J., S.T.L., M.A., 1s the editor of 
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at once the most universal and the most concrete of the sciences. This results 
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dealing as he does with the individual in a great complexity of circum- 
stances, the educator has need of experience, personal and vicarious, to 
furnish materials for the quasi-prudential judgments of education and 
for the formation, in himself, of the corresponding habits.? 


However, education involves an art;* it is a human and rational 
process and therefore demands an insight into and theoretical under- 
standing of its purpose, of its subject, and of the general features of the 
process itself. The subject of the educational art is the student, an 
individual and a human being. Hence this process, which must proceed 
in the concrete, demands in its theory the fullest possible knowledge of 
man as he actually is and, in so far as it is possible, of individual men 
at a given time and place. 

Educational theory must therefore draw upon all the sciences that 
view man under any aspect, bringing to bear upon the individual student 
all the insight and data of natural science, of sociology, of philosophy, 
and of theology. Educational theory is therefore a synthesis of all 
available theoretical knowledge focused upon man as an educand. 


Now this knowledge is not just to be added up, nor is it all of equal 
value. There is an objective hierarchy in the sciences themselves—and 
this is itself one of the fundamental principles of sound educational 
theory. The sciences fall into three broad groups, the natural sciences, 
the philosophical sciences, and theological science. Of these the 
‘philosophical sciences present the ultimate and deepest knowledge avail- 
able to unaided human reason, while theology brings us the highest 
truths, truths that God has revealed. Therefore the understanding of 
human nature that educational theory needs is found primarily in the 
conclusions of these two sciences. What natural science offers is more 
limited and subordinate, though it brings an important contribution of 
particularized knowledge to the general theory of education. 


3 “Ainsi l’effet produit est sans doute individuel, et dans les cas ot la matiére 
de l’art est particuliérement contingente et défectible, comme dans la Médecine 
par exemple, ou dans l’Agriculture, ou dans l’art militaire, il faudra que pour 
appliquer ses régles fixes l’art use de régles contingentes (regulae arbitrariae) 
et d’une sorte de prudence, il faudra aussi qu’il ait recours a la délibération, au 
consilium.” Jacques Maritain, Art et Scholastique (Paris: Rouart et Fils, 1927) 
pp. 28-29, 

“La vertu de lartifex n’était pas a leurs yeux la force du muscle ou 
la souplesse des doigts, ou la rapidité du geste chronométré et taylorisé, elle 
n’était pas non plus cette pure agilité empirique (experimentum) qui se forme 
dans la mémoire et dans la raison animale (cogitative), qui imite l’art et dont 
l’art a absolument besoin, mais qui reste de soi extrinséque 4 l’art.” Jbid., p. 31. 

4 Cf. the excellent discussion in John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man (Harvard, 
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It is clear then that the philosophical and theological conception of 
man, of his nature, and of his destiny will dominate educational theory.® 


PRELIMINARY PRINCIPLES 


It is necessary here to lay down several general principles that this 
theory presupposes. We accept as a rationally justified conviction the 
fact that there are objective and immutable truths and values, that the 
human intellect can attain some truths with certitude, and that it can 
discover the basic principles of good living—this too with certitude. 
Further, we hold as rationally justified the conviction that religion is 
essential to man and, as a free though rational conviction, that God has, 
as a matter of fact, established a religion based upon revealed truth, one 
of these truths being that man has been elevated to a supernatural 
destiny—the very vision of the living God himself. 

We are not therefore faced by the difficulty that forced the Harvard 
Committee to admit the importance of religion in human life without 
being able to bring it to bear positively upon the problem of education. 
“We must,” they wrote, “perforce speak in purely humanistic terms, 
confining ourselves to the obligations of man to himself and to society. 
But we have been careful so to delimit humanism as not to exclude the 
religious ideal.’”® Now a negative treatment of religion must needs 
result in a false educational theory. For there is a revealed religion 
containing truths about man and his destiny of the highest practical 
moment. These truths affect the whole of human living and therefore 
must be positively incorporated in any theory that, like that of education, 
deals with man in the concrete, in actual human living. 


THE PRIMARY PROBLEM 


Education in a broad sense deals with the development of human 
beings and thus with their perfecting. The primary question of educa- 
tional theory concerns therefore the nature of man and his perfection. 
We shall consider this complex question under several aspects, drawing 
out the educational principles therein implicit. 

Man possesses a complexity of potentialities and powers through 
which he is related to reality, to the hierarchy of being—and reality to 


5 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), pp. 4-10. 
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of “heritage and change.” ‘The report, in so many other ways quite excellent, is 
therefore confused and open to telling criticism. 
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him. Severed from reality he cannot develop. If all his contacts with 
the real were sealed off, he would be unable to develop any of his 
powers; indeed, he would be unable even to live. His nature demands 
reality at every level of existence—food, light, and air for physical life ; 
a field of action; objects to know, appreciate, and love. His develop- 
ment is therefore conditioned by two factors: (1) his subjective poten- 
tialities and powers and (2) the reality over against which he stands 
and of which he is himself a related part. 


ESSENTIAL PERFECTION OF MAN 


Philosophy finds the essential ordination of man in his highest 
powers. If all his development is a conquest of reality, his highest and 
essential development is a conquest of being through knowledge and 
love. This is the philosophical key to man’s nature. These high 
powers are the harmonizing factor in the apparently divergent and even 
opposed complexity of man; they are the source and the end of all his 
action and their development constitutes man’s essential perfection. 
Thus the absolute primacy of truth and the contemplation of truth is 
established, for love is consequent upon knowledge. 

This is an educational principle of the highest significance. The very 
nature of man demands a life orientated towards truth, according to 
whatever mode of attaining it is open to him. Man by his nature pos- 
sesses an indefinite capacity for truth; an endless conquest of the inex- 
haustible riches of being opens out before him, limited only by the 
finiteness of the mind of man and the narrow ways of sense and 
abstraction by which he can attain the real. Yet we know from revela- 
tion that this appetite of man for truth and being has been lifted up to 
new expectations, for God, of his free gift, has promised man, as an 
ultimate perfection and goal, the possession of the infinite being of God 
in a direct intellectual vision with consequently heightened love and joy. 
Thus the supernatural end of man is no negation of man’s nature but 
its fulfillment in an object and a mode wholly inaccessible to man save 
by the free bounty of God himself. 


THE ROLE OF FAITH 


Now just as the first beginnings of knowledge in sense experience and 
the dawning of reason are both a partial fulfillment of man’s essential 
nature as well as a light to guide him towards greater perfection, so in 
the supernatural order God has given us a new source of knowledge— 
will-dependent indeed and obscure, yet truly certitudinal knowledge, 
which is already a remote participation in the vision of God and a guide 
to its final achievement. This source of knowledge is Faith. For 
Faith is not a feeling, a hopeful opinion, or a vague divining of uncertain 
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things ; it is an acceptance of knowledge, held with certainty, yet not on 
evidential insight. It is certain, for it is a participation in the wisdom 
of God. It gives new knowledge, for it contains as well truths other- 
wise beyond even man’s daring conjecture as truths that men could 
reach only with difficulty and with some admixture of error. It is not 
the end of intelligent insight but the beginning; for, like a new sense 
experience or a new scientific discovery, it releases the mind for a 
deeper development and a profounder insight. Nor is it violence to 
man’s full nature, for it is the acceptance of divinely attested truth by 
an act that is free, intellectual, reasonably grounded, and yet grace- 
inspired and -empowered. Man is free; man is reasonable; man is 
naturally subordinated to God; man is naturally open to the moving 
breath of divine love and its gifts. Faith is thus a gift that continues 
man’s basic drives but lifts them up and continues them on a higher 
- and divine level. If, then, philosophy discovers man’s distinctive per- 
fection in the possession of being through knowledge and love, theology 
finds that, in actual reality, this perfection will be ultimately the posses- 
sion of God, of Being, through the knowledge of direct vision and 
ecstatic love. 

It is necessary to stress the nature of Faith in order to make clear 
how it enters into educational theory. For Faith, the supernatural life, 
and the vision of God are not extrinsically or violently annexed to the 
nature of man. On the contrary, they presuppose human nature and, 
ideally at least, the perfection of human nature. They add a new dimen- 
sion to man; and therefore the whole of human living is transformed 
indeed and redirected, but in its own values and nature is not destroyed. 
Nor is the vision of God promised merely as an extrinsic reward, like 
a tip to a waiter or a lollipop to a well-behaved child. Indeed, man, 
from the first moment and especially from the moment of Faith, begins 
to live his perfection. All knowledge and all contemplation in this life 
are already a participation in the end itself, a remote and analogous 
beginning that is none the less continuous with the goal—the full vision 
of truth in the possession of God. 

Hence Faith, the supernatural life, and the promise of the vision of 
God do not cancel human values; on the contrary they presuppose them. 
Per se the ideal subject of grace is a man fully formed in natural per- 
fection. Grace does not destroy nature but perfects it in an undreamed- 
of and gratuitous way. Ideally then, the perfect Christian includes the 
perfect human being. Consequently, in Catholic education supernatural 
and natural development blend into a single harmonious process. 


These important principles now follow. 
First: If truth is primary, those minimum truths that enable man to 
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begin and guide a course directed to the vision of God are the essential 
truths in the education of any human being. 

Second: Since the supernatural elevation of man presupposes and 
engages the natural development of man at a higher level, all that 
human reason can discover of man’s nature integrates with the theologi- 
cal direction of his development, while at the same time theological 
direction and the light of Faith modify and permeate every level and 
stage of that direction. Therefore the teaching of religion will not be 
an extrinsic addition to any curricula, nor will it be indifferent to the 
educational efficiency of the rest of the curriculum. The teaching of 
religion and the grasp of the Faith will be partially proportioned to the 
excellence of the student’s general education while a general education 
purged of religion will be unrealistic and therefore, throughout, faulty. 

Third: Since the obscurity of Faith is not an absolute value and is 
destined to be entirely replaced by vision, the progress from the first 
moment of Faith is a progress in an understanding of the truths of 
Faith that grows internally and naturally, though in this life asymp- 
totically, towards vision. Therefore, in the perfect Christian educa- 
tion, every means of achieving understanding must be brought to bear 
on the Faith, for theological contemplation is ideally a necessary part 
of every Christian life and already a participation in its final fulfillment. 

Fourth: The human values of time and temporal progress, though 
they may on occasion, according to the law of greater good, be sacrificed 
to supernatural values—as when a martyr surrenders the great natural 
good of life—are not annulled but lifted up and given a new value and 
a new direction. 

Fifth: It is clear that even those who do not accept the Catholic Faith 
can, if they accept any basic natural truths and values, participate in 
the benefits of a Catholic educational system; for they will find therein 
the goods of human culture not defaced but defended by the Faith, 
indeed defended more vigorously and purely than by paganism or any 
merely human system. As Chesterton says, 

. . it is only Christian men 

Guard even heathen things.” 
Furthermore, Faith is, as has been said, a free acceptance of God’s 
revelation ; and, while its acceptance is a moral obligation for those who 
have come to see honestly that it is necessary and good, it cannot be 
imposed either openly by violence or subtly by fraud and deceit. The 
non-Catholic therefore who does participate in a Catholic educational 
system, though he will find himself in an atmosphere of Catholic con- 


7“The Ballad of the White Horse,” Bk. III, in the Collected Poems CfiG ie 
Chesterton (London: Palmer, 1927), p. 233. 
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viction and practice, will also find the integrity of his conscience pro- 
tected and respected by the very principles of Catholicism itself. 

Truth then is primary; for it is the goal and the guiding light of 
the entire educational process. But for the Catholic there are, as we 
have seen, two ways of attaining truth: (1) by the use of his natural 
powers and (2) by that participation in the very wisdom and inmost 
secrets of God that we call Faith. And in the Christian these two, 
though remaining formally distinct, intimately conjoin and co-operate, 
mutually illumine and help one another. 


INTEGRAL PERFECTION OF MAN 


Let us return for a moment to the problem of the complexity of man’s 
nature. We find that he presents a great variety of potentialities and 
therefore of needs and appetites; we find a need for health; we find 
- hunger, thirst, and sex drive, emotion, imagination, and memory. We 
find in this fuller view, besides the essential and primary drives towards 
the contemplation of truth, the need and urgency of action. Man is not 
a pure spirit nor even a spirit involved, by some cosmic mischance or 
crime, in a foreign body. He is on the contrary an existential unit— 
and all these powers and appetites pertain to his nature and are his. 
The problem that appears here is, then, in the light of the primary 
perfection of man as consisting in the possession of being through truth 
and love, a problem of harmony through subordination. We cannot cut 
loose all these desires and needs from man’s development and so ignore 
them; they are his, part of his very being. Here we must lay down 
certain broad principles of theology and philosophy. 

Man is a unitary nature consisting of body and soul, existing there- 
fore at the confines of the spiritual and material world.® This philo- 
sophical doctrine is confirmed in the revealed doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion that the final perfection of man will include his whole nature, that 
in these bones and this flesh—to put it bluntly and concretely—we shall 
live eternally with God. 


8“ | | les anciens, nous l’avons vu, se faisaient de la perfection humaine une 
idée plus cérébrale. Pour eux, elle se trouvait dans l’ange, et il fallait, pour y 
atteindre, réduire le corps au minimum. Mais nous comprenons plus exacte- 
ment aujourd’hui la dépendance mutuelle de l’4me et du corps ou, mieux encore, 
Yunité profonde du composé humain. Nous savons qu’une perfection désincarnée 
n’est pas humaine et qu’elle n’est donc pas perfection pour l’homme, que l'homme 
doit chercher sa perfection propre dans.sa vie humaine, commune a lame et au 
corps, et ceci un des éléments qui expliquent que la vie affective soit beaucoup 
plus étudiée par la psychologie moderne que par l’ancienne, qu’elle tienne une 
place beaucoup plus grande dans les préoccupations des pédagogues et qu’on la 
traite avec plus de considération.” J. Leclercq, Les Grandes lignes de la 
philosophie morale (Paris: Vrin, 1947), p. 365. 
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Man’s nature is not essentially evil. Both philosophy and theology 
assert that, as Chesterton says, “there are no bad things but only bad 
uses of things,” 9 or as Genesis says of creation with the emphasis of 
repetition, “God saw that it was good.”° Man is not evil because 
matter is essentially evil or because human nature is intrinsically 
debased; whatever evil we find in man must be an evil arising from 
misuse and therefore from disorder. Man’s nature, his body and soul, 
his emotions and appetites, hunger and thirst and sex have upon them 
the benediction of their Creator; they are good and perfectible, but, as 
limited and partial goods, they must be subordinated, according to their 
intrinsic nature, to higher values and so contribute positively to the 
total perfection of man. 


ORIGINAL SIN AND ASCETICISM 


It is necessary here to remark on the doctrine of the fall of man and 
on Christian asceticism, for these are widely misunderstood. Indeed 
there are Christian views of these doctrines that are opposed to Catholic 
theology and philosophy and with which the Catholic view is frequently, 
in the English speaking world at least, confused and even identified.” 


9G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas (New York: Sheed, 1933), p. 124. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publishers.) 

10-Gens 1:10) 12 18. 21, 25,528,131 

11 The misrepresentation of the doctrine of original sin in non-Catholic writ- 
ing—even scholarly writing—in English-speaking countries is only an instance of 
a much wider practice. If we think of the vast complexity and long history of » 
Catholic theology, it is not surprising to find scholars outside Catholic centers 
of learning quite ignorant of it. ‘This innocence of theological learning is all 
the more excusable in view of the dearth of scientific theology in the English 
language. But to find some of these same scholars prepared to expound, 
explain, and criticize theology without applying the normal canons of scholarly 
investigation is indeed most surprising. Yet this is by no means a rare 
experience. For particularly crude examples see Northrop, The Meeting of East 
and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946), passim and especially pp. 254-90, or 
Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (New York: Harcourt, 1938), pp. 215, 
237-38, 242. For an urbane example of the same see “The Meaning of Religion 
for Man” by John Herman Randall, Jr., in Preface to Philosophy: Textbook 
(New York: Macmillan, 1946), pp. 297-410. The attitude is not new. “He 
[Renan] is surprised at the levity with which others doff their faith. ‘En 
réalité,’ he said, ‘peu de personnes ont le droit de ne pas croire aw christianisme. 
Si tous savaient combien le filet tissé par les théologiens est solide, comme il est 
difficile d’en rempre les mailles, quelle érudition on y a deployée, quelle habitude 
il faut pour dénouer tout cela!’” Maurice Baring, Have You Anything to 
Declare? (New York: Knopf, 1937), p. 128. (Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher.) 

Denis de Rougemont comments thus: “But all this, it will be thought, is 
theology. I know few occupations more decried in our century, few words 
which hold less appeal for our contemporaries, and I am not speaking of the 
uncultivated but of the intellectual elite. You meet great scientists, philosophers, 
moralists, writers known throughout the world: nine times out of ten, these 
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The fall of man involves two things: a factual situation and a theological 
explanation of that situation. The situation is this: man is born into 
this world in an undeveloped and imperfect state; there is no positive 
order present in the complexity of his nature. The mind of the child 
is not filled with necessary knowledge or equipped with habits of sound. 
judgment; the appetites drive towards their several objects without 
regard to the total well-being of man. The child is deceived by spurious 
values and distracted by the importunity of appetites. He overeats or 
neglects cleanliness or falls easily into lying. These are facts of com- 
mon experience obvious to all. Yet the nature of the child is good; 
even his basic desires are good. It is only because he is good that he 
is perfectible and that all proper education will find an ally within the 
child himself. 

Now revelation teaches.us that God had not intended man to begin 
. life in this natural condition but had elevated our first parents, endowing 
them not only with supernatural life but, as a pure gift, with an intrinsic 
perfection and ordering of their whole being; that God conditioned this 
by the rational morality of their acts, and that, in consequence of their 
free and evil rejection of legitimate law, these gifts were removed; so 
that man now comes into the world without supernatural life and with- 
out the gift of intrinsic order in his nature. Man is thus left with an 
essentially good nature but one not yet perfect or supernaturally ele- 
vated. Yet at man’s disposal are bountiful means both.to regain super- 
natural life and to work out his perfection under the influence of grace 
and through his own co-operating will. This immediately implies a 
training by which order becomes habitually intrinsic to every level of 


masters of modern thought confess to you without the least blush, slightly aston- 
ished at the question, that they have not read in their lives a single theological 
treatise. They would be even more astonished if they were told that this is 
evident in all their work: they would not quite see the connection. I consider 
that this involves a retrograde attitude, more alarming for the future of culture 
than the misdeeds of the fascist hordes. 

“The mind of the Occident and its vocabulary were born of the great the- 
ological debates in the centuries of the primitive Church. Our music, our 
sculpture, our painting were born in the choirs of the churches, while our poetics 
were composed in the atmosphere of the Manichean sects. Even the great mod- 
ern philosophies, Descartes and Kant, Hegel, Auguste Comte and Marx, took 
position on theological issues at their starting point. To be ignorant of theology 
is to break with the most fruitful tradition of occidental culture. It is there- 
fore to condemn oneself unwittingly to remaking the spiritual discoveries formu- 
lated for more than fifteen hundred years by the Fathers of the Church and the 
great heretics. The theological naieveté of our century is one of the most con- 
siderable advantages of the new barbarism. I can compare it only to a kind of 
decay of the intelligence, which prevents us from chewing and digesting our 
spiritual experiences.” The Devil’s Share (2d ed., “The Bollingen Series IT”; 
New York: Pantheon, 1945), pp. 125-26. (Reprinted by permission of the 
Bollingen Series.) 
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his being. This is the primary meaning and purpose of Catholic asceti- 
cism. Asceticism is not a war against the good of nature but against 
its degradation in disorder; it is not aimed at destruction of nature but 
at its perfection. And if at times it involves the surrender of a natural 
good, that good is not sacrificed out of disdain and contempt but accord- 
ing to a carefully limited prudential judgment, always for a higher good 
and in the case of a contingently conditioned conflict of goods. Thus 
might a mother sacrifice the company of excellent friends to remain at 
the bedside of a sick child, or a priest renounce marriage for a more 
intense spiritual life and service. 

The problem of unification or integrity is to be solved by a subordi- 
nation of the lower levels of man’s being to the higher, that is, to intel- 
lect and will. This involves the following points: (1) The lower poten- 
tialities must in their very perfecting contribute by what they are and 
do, to the higher perfection. Thus, proper use of appetite leads to 
animal health—which is already a good on its own level and, as such, 
contributory to the integral perfection of man. In addition, health is 
a requisite for the functioning of intellect and will and for all human 
activities. Health and strength are requisites for the labor of the 
scientist in the laboratory, of the philosopher in his study, of the nun 
in her oratory, of the nurse in the sick bay. And in man health is of 
its very nature ordered to this higher life, so much so that to call men 
or women merely “healthy animals” is to censure them as human beings. 
(2) It is obvious that this order is to be discovered by intelligent insight 
and imposed by the will. That is to say, the intrinsic ordering of man ts 
merely the realization in practice of the truth about man, and the obli- 
gation to this ordering is therefore written into the very nature of man 
himself. (3) Now the truth of right order must be discovered by man. 
It is not present in his mind from the beginning. Moreover it cannot be 
discovered by a priori deduction alone. On the contrary, it depends 
upon rational insight into experience, and demands therefore some 
experience of right order. A man whose nature has been perverted 
from youth will find it hard, if not impossible, to recognize the values 
of right order. Hence the knowledge of moral truth is partially condi- 
tioned by actual right order in the individual. The man who from 
childhood has been trained and accustomed to harmonious operation will 
more easily understand, when his mind comes to its full rational powers, 
the principles of human living. And as his insight grows it in turn will 
strengthen and perfect the ordering already within him. 

Here we may draw a conclusion of great educational importance. 
The human being is perfectible, and his perfecting must be illumined 
by truth and culminate in truth. But in the earlier stages of his 
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development he cannot have intellectual insight into the goal and its 
demands. Therefore from the very first the child must be accustomed 
to live right order in himself. This habituation must be brought about 
by loving persuasion, by inspiring example, by legitimate rewards, and, 
if necessary, by judiciously guided punishment. Thus external means 
must join forces with the basic goodness of the child to supply for his 
lack of understanding, insight, and moral strength. Yet the primacy of 
truth must even here be respected. Knowledge must be communicated 
according to the mode of understanding proper to the development of 
the child, first of all by authority and, as far as possible, also by the 
development of insight. Thus all education must begin and, as a matter 
of fact, does begin in a kind of material indoctrination, gradually sup- 
plemented by formal indoctrination and this in turn gradually developed, 
according to the intrinsic potentialities of the person and the contingent 
_circumstances, into insight and understanding. All of these interact and 
no one of them can ever be totally dispensed with, for this would imply 
a full achievement of evidentially grasped truth and of perfect virtue. 
As we know, however, from experience as well as from theology and 
philosophy, this stage is not and cannot be reached in this life. 

The harmonious and interacting development of man _ proceeds 

through the acquisition of “habits,” both in a broad and in a technical 
sense, which perfect his various powers in their own nature and 
order them to their proper functioning. Thus sight is present from the 
beginning, but it is perfected in its functioning by habits of observation 
and attention. Man orders his power of movement by acquiring the 
_ ability to walk easily and naturally. The will is perfected by virtuous 
habits ; the intellect by habits of science and wisdom. We can conclude 
here that all education must aim at the development of right habits, 
above all of the intellectual and moral virtues. 

We here come to the consideration of action other than the inner 
acts of contemplation and love. It is obvious that human living involves 
action. Man must act to obtain food, to preserve himself, even to be 
able to learn and to love. He fishes and hunts, builds houses and lays 
out cities, manipulates nature in a thousand ways for his own uses. 
What of all this activity? We have seen that the essential ordination 
of man is to contemplation and love. Shall we therefore condemn all 
human activity and retire to some mountain cavern there slowly to die 
in starving contemplation? By no means. For the very truth that 
man knows and the values that he respects and loves not only sanction 
but impose the necessity of activity. First of all, human civilization is 
necessary to support the highest life of man. This we have seen. 
Secondly, in this life, activity is a necessary means to understanding 
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and appreciation. The farmer loves the soil he tills; out of the artist’s 
effort to create beauty flows a truer appreciation of beauty everywhere. 
By working with people at the same tasks we come to sympathize with 
them and understand them better. Thirdly, man would not and could 
not truly understand and truly love did he not, in accord with his own 
circumstances, attempt to create truth and value wherever he finds them 
lacking. That is to say, truth and objective value impose obligations of 
acting in accordance with the integrity of his own nature. The soldier 
would, as it were, blank out truth and love in himself were he to refuse 
to live them by defending his country. The man who refuses to bend 
his knee to God is denying in practice the truth of God and the supreme 
value of God as well as the truth about his own finite nature. More- 
over, the man who does not live out truth and love both blocks their 
future development in himself and renders himself unworthy of an 
advance in them. Man can advance in his essential perfection and 
move towards the fulfillment of the vision of God by living now and 
realizing in his action truth and love. Thus, while a loving contempla- 
tion is the essential and ultimate perfection of man, external action is 
imposed upon him by that very ordination and is a necessary requisite 
for its achievement. It is obvious then that all man’s activities must 
be guided by the prudential interpretation of objective truth and objec- 
tive norms of morality and that this guidance must be mediated to 
action through the habits and virtues described above. 

Thus the integral perfecting of man, while essentially and wholly 
ordered to contemplation and love, demands precisely in virtue of truth 
and value the harmonization of all his powers under reason and will 
and their development according to their own proper nature. Both of 
these imply the acquisition of habits and virtues ordering man to con- 
templation and love as well as to external activity. 


THREE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


If we examine the natural and normal development of human beings 
from infancy to maturity, we can distinguish roughly three stages of 
development. The differences among these stages are not mutually 
exclusive. Almost all the elements are present throughout the period 
of development and into mature years, yet the differences of degree and 
kind are there and must govern the selection of successive educational 


materials and techniques. 
THE FIRST STAGE 


Man’s conscious life is dependent upon his senses; all his knowledge 
begins in sense experience and all his contact with external reality, in 
action or in passivity, is mediated by nerves, organs, muscles, and so 
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forth. In the infant and the child, it is largely in this sensible and 
physical realm that functional growth and control is concentrated. All 
the awakening powers must deploy themselves in the world, developing, 
through guided use, their own proper functions. Thus the child lives 
in sense experience and exercises himself in a sort of random experi- 
mentation. The kicking and staring of the infant, the running and 
excited curiosity of the child are all necessary to their growth. It is 
sense experience that must at this stage expand in extent and functional 
perfection; it is primarily in and through sense experience that the 
child reaches that truth and appreciation of which he is capable; it is 
in and through sense experience that we impose upon him such right 
order, such indticed habits, such knowledge as is proportioned to his 
nature. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


As the child passes into adolescence, the inner life expands, the full 
multiplicity of human emotions and interests begins to appear, and the 
initial lack of internal harmony becomes more apparent. Sense experi- 
ence remains, of course, the source of all knowledge and appreciation, 
and, though intellectual and volitional elements play a more important 
part in personal life, the reactions to reality remain direct and immedi- 
ate. The adolescent is indeed capable of abstract scientific thought to 
some extent; but the immediate and pressing need is to extend experi- 
ence, to harmonize and correct the integral response to reality, and to 
deepen immediate intellectual insight. 

In this direct knowledge man penetrates intelligibilities in their sense 
embodiment and discovers the universal only implicitly in the concrete 
without isolating it by scientific abstraction. 

Hence at this stage such educational means should be predominantly 
used as will develop all the powers in unified harmony and in direct 
reaction to reality. Such means are the humanities, language, art, 
literature, and history. The vicarious experience provided by these 
subjects is interpreted in the light of personal experience that the 
humanities in turn illumine and enlarge. The intelligibilities and 
values of the concrete and temporal are heightened. These intelligibili- 
ties and these values are presented to the immediate and integral experi- 
ence of the student. 

An example will illustrate the point. Emotional response belongs to 
the integrity of man’s nature, but it must be proportioned to the object 
and the occasion and occupy its proper place in the internal life of a 
man. If a man remains cold and unmoved in the presence of intense 
human misery, he is therein defective and imperfect. On the other 
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hand, if the emotion aroused is entirely out of proportion to the 
situation (for example, as in the dowager who weeps bitterly because of 
an indisposition of her pet cat), or if emotional excitement is sought 
for its own sake, we no longer speak of sentiment but, in condemnation, 
of sentimentality. Now the proper interpretation of good poetry 
induces the proper emotional response within an integrated human 
experience; thus it simultaneously both develops and orders emotion. 
This, if generalized, is the proper function of the humanities viewed in 
their purely subjective effect; they develop each of the cognitional and 
affective powers of man, in immediate and direct response to reality, 
while at the same time harmonizing them. Their effect is integrally and 
properly human. Hence they must be the foundation of any general 
education and a continuing element in all human development. 


THE THIRD STAGE 


Now because of the complexity of reality and the fact that the human 
intellect reaches reality mainly through sense experience and must 
slowly conquer truth, it is necessary for the reflective intellect to isolate 
the intelligibilities of the real and to interrelate and develop them in 
science. The accurate and purely rational conquest of the real is pos- 
sible only by division, abstraction, and isolation. In this way the two 
broad fields of science are developed, the natural sciences and the 
philosophical sciences. This stage of education presupposes the human- 
istic level, its insight into reality, its appreciation of values, and even. 
the moral ordering of previous training,!? and adds the rational perfec- 
tion of reflective scientific knowledge. 


General education demands for its completion, then, a basic training 
in natural science. But since natural science deals with the less ultimate 
and less human aspects of the real, philosophy, which is higher and more 
ultimate and gives rational insight into the highest truths about nature 
and man and even—as far as unaided reason can go—about God, must 
be given the rank of supreme importance. Complete general education 


demands a thorough training in philosophical habits of mind and in the 
basic principles of philosophy." 


12“Entre la recherche de la vérité et la recherche de la perfection, la 
dépendance est mutuelle, car plus je connaitrai la vérité et mieux je percevrai ou 
se trouve la perfection, mieux je percevrai sa beauté et plus je la désirerai par 
conséquent ; et plus je serai parfait, plus je serai capable de rechercher la vérité, 
car ce qui trouble dans la rechercher de la vérité, ce sont avant tout les faiblesses 
morales.” Jacques Leclercq, op. cit., p. 377. 

13 For a statement of the place of philosophy in education see Philosophy, A 
Graduate Program (St. Louis: St. Louis University, 1947), pp. 2-8. 
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THE PLACE OF RELIGION 


Religion and Faith must certainly be present at all levels of education. 
But in this third stage the elevated human being (that is, Christian man 
as he actually is in our world) remains incomplete without some reflec- 
tive scientific control of his Faith. Hence we come to the high point of 
Christian education, where Faith gives rise to a science—a science that, 
for its fullest development, presupposes all previous educational stages 
and completes them all. This science is theology. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


The development of the child and student must be controlled and 
directed throughout its stages by parents and other educators. The 
mode of control can be illustrated by considering the growth of moral 
character. 

_ Character education, as we have seen, begins by a training in right 
order; in this training it is the mind of the mother or father or their 
substitute which mediates the truth that must guide the training. The 
father will impose a discipline upon the child out of his own knowledge 
as he would impose it upon his own nature. The mode and amount of 
imposition must be proportioned to the nature of the child. Hence 
progress must move from minimum order to a higher order, from less 
intense habits to more intense habits, from habits externally induced (by 
persuasion, obedience, love, and so on) to right action originating in the 
child, from right action inspired by the parent’s knowledge to right 
action inspired by the child’s knowledge, from knowledge accepted on 
mere authority to knowledge more clearly understood both in itself and 
in its evidence. Each step forward must be proportioned to the present 
state of perfection ; in this way the external guidance and pressure works 
in concert with the essential internal goodness of the child. A violent 
advance in morality or knowledge imposed upon the child blocks, by its 
very irrationality, further advance and forfeits the internal allegiance of 
the child. 

PERVADING PRESENCE OF RELIGION 

At this point in our discussion, it should be even clearer that the 
truths of Faith and the science of theology must form part both of the 
directive knowledge as well as of the matter taught throughout the 
educational process. Religious truth must be formally presented and 
Christian living induced at each stage of development and according to 
each mode of the educational process—in a child’s way to the child and 
later in rhetoric, example, literature, and finally in scientific theory. 


INTRINSIC DEVELOPMENT FOR FREEDOM 


We must stress again that the development and growth that are the 
aim of education are intrinsic to the student. The intrinsic worth and 
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personal development of the student are the main concern of the edu- 
cator. Hence all techniques, curricula, methods, and so forth must be 
proportioned to the stage of development in the student and must 
respect his growing independence of mind, will, and action. Thus we 
can say that true education aims at producing a free, self-governing 
person. The person will draw motivation from his own insight and 
appreciation; through an informed intelligence and a_ will liberated 
and tensed for action by habits, he will present to himself and weigh » 
the alternatives of choice and, with the help of grace, will tend to 
embrace the rational good and realize it within himself and in his 
world. 

However, if we can truly say that formal education aims at pro- 
ducing a free, self-governing person, this must be understood rela- 
tively.14 The truth of human nature implies that man must always be 
subordinate to certain authorities and bound by objective obligations. 
His essential finiteness as well as his actual imperfection makes it 
impossible for man ever fully to dispense with knowledge-through- 
authority. He will be a self-governing person in this sense, that he will 
possess the essential truth and live it through his harmonized integrity, 
accepting his place in the objective order and therefore freely and by 
inner desire submitting to obligations and authority as implied in his 
own individual nature and in that objective order. 


THE IDEALLY EDUCATED PERSON 


The ideally educated individual therefore will be one whose poten- 
tialities and powers have been developed according to their own nature, 
perfected by habits proper to each, all harmonized and integrated with 
an intellect and will themselves perfected by the possession of Truth 
intelligibly grasped whether by insight or authority, and by the apprecia- 
tion of value and the love proportioned to the proper value of the 
objects ; one who is therefore prepared as a free and, under God, self- 
directed person to progress in perfection, in the conquest of being 
through knowledge, love, and action, until perfection shall reach a term, 
Faith fade into vision, and love be made perfect and action unnecessary 
in the all-satisfying union with God himself. Thus are sketched the 
general lines not only of the perfect human being and the happy human 
being but of the perfect Christian and the glorified saint. 


APPENDIX I: “VOCATIONALISM” 


If we have correctly described the main lines of true education, the 
problems of “vocational” training do not arise in the realm of general 
theory. Education cannot be identified with education for a job or a 


14 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, pp. 10-12; 33-36. 
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profession. To assert this is precisely to deny the basic philosophical 
and theological truths about man. This is the error of “vocationalism.” 

Yet vocational training is demanded, in some form and at some time, 
by the very principles laid down in our discussion; and therefore its 
right to a place in the total scheme of education is already guaranteed. 

As soon, however, as concrete and particular questions concerning the 
amount, the time, and the methods of vocational training are raised, 
serious difficulties and problems will certainly be encountered. 


APPENDIX II: AUTHORITARIAN INDOCTRINATION 


American educational literature abounds in adverse criticism of indoc- 
trination and the principle of authority in knowledge and morals. The 
very words themselves have become condemnatory terms, and every 
one is apparently concerned about freeing himself from their taint. Yet, 

as a matter of fact, all education begins with indoctrination and appeals 

to authority, whether the subject matter be physics or history or the 
common decencies of life. We all indoctrinate; we cannot help it. We 
all live by knowledge accepted from authorities. If we did not, human 
society could not go on, and the development of individuals would be 
hopelessly retarded. The only alternative to authoritarian indoctrina- 
tion is the communication of rational insight and rationally grounded 
certitude. The mother who insists on her children’s brushing their 
teeth or telling the truth is indoctrinating. She does not attempt to 
give them a scientific understanding of the value of dental cleanliness or 
the insight of an ethician or moral theologian into the high value of 
truth. (In fact she herself generally draws her convictions in such 
matters from authority.) Nor does she put off such teaching so that 
her children might in due time “choose for themselves.” 

We all live by authoritarian knowledge. I have no personal under- 
standing of the necessity of the pills which I swallow with confident 
assurance on the doctor’s orders. We all rely on scholars, scientists, 
lawyers, doctors, and priests, and they upon one another. 

In fact, the only efficient way of coming to such insight and personal 
conviction as is possible is to begin by putting oneself to school to a 
master. As we have pointed out, both material and formal indoctrina- 
tion within the educational process are indispensable, but they should 
gradually yield in basic matters to personal insight and understanding. 
Hence a double obligation of great gravity rests upon educators. They 
must be certain that what they indoctrinate is true and that what 
habituation they impose is right, or at least in accord with the best 
available knowledge. Secondly, they must respect the personal inde- 
pendence of the student and make every effort to produce in him his 
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own personal insight and convictions. Dogmatism and sheer authori- 
tarianism are not good where they can be dispensed with. Certainly 
Catholic educators have too often fallen into this vice of continuous 
dogmatic and external imposition of truth and morality. At first sight 
it is the easier course, but in the long run it is disastrous.® 

In matters of religion, indoctrination and authority are more neces- 
sary, as the truths of religion are more necessary for all living and are 
in large measure beyond discovery or full comprehension by human 
reason alone. But even here such insight as is possible should be 
sought according to the traditional formula, fides quaerens intellectum.’® 

The proper view, then, of authoritarian indoctrination is to see in it 
first of all an indispensable means of education and living and secondly 
a generous democratization of knowledge.!7 Just as the techniques of 


15 Cf, the excellent essay “Conflits d’une education chrétienne” by André 
Godin, S.J., in Nouvelle revue théologique, September 1946, pp. 604-27. 

16 “Ce travail philosophique suppose donc une certaine liberté de proposition 
et, disons-le, une certaine liberté d’erreur. La pensée ne peut faire de progrés 
que si on peut envisager des conceptions nouvelles, avant d’en avoir éprouvé 
tous les aspects. C’est dans la discussion que la pensée s’éprouve; c’est la 
discussion qui fait apparaitre les points .faibles ou forts d’une conception 
nouvelle; la discussion suppose des théses discutables; et quand des idées sont 
neuves, il faut du temps et des controverses pour qu’on distingue les nouveautés 
fécondes des parasites. 

“Ici encore le dogmatisme étouffe la pensée. Préoccupé de sécurité doctrinale, 
non de recherche ou de progrés des connaissances, il condamne aussit6t ce qui 
lui parait contredire les vues admises jusque la. Quand des esprits dogmatiques 
occupent une place importante dans l’Eglise, la pensée catholique tombe aussitot 
en lethargie. Mais le dogmatisme ne représente pas la tradition officielle de 
l’Eglise. Quand on lit histoire des controverses religieuses, on est souvent 
surpris de la mansuétude avec laquelle l’Eglise a longtemps supporté des 
hérésies evidentes, de la patience avec laquelle elle a attendu que les erreurs se 
résorbent d’elles-mémes, du’ temps qu’elle a mis a condamner.” Jacques 
Leclercq, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

17 “Or again, his [St. Thomas’s] argument for Revelation is quite rationalistic; 
and on the other side, decidedly democratic and popular. His argument for 
Revelation is not in the least an argument against Reason . . . Indeed, some- 
thing in his character, which I have called elsewhere optimism, and for which 
I know no other approximate term, led him rather to exaggerate the extent to 
which all men would ultimately listen to reason. In his controversies, he always 
assumes that they will listen to reason. That is, he does emphatically believe 
that men can be convinced by argument. Only his common sense also told him 
that the argument never ends. I might convince a man that matter as the origin 
of Mind is quite meaningless, if he and I were very fond of each other and 
fought each other every night for forty years. But long before he was con- 
vinced on his deathbed, a thousand other materialists would have been born, 
and nobody can explain everything to everybody. St. Thomas takes the view 
that the souls of all the ordinary hard-working and simple-minded people are 
quite as important as the souls of thinkers and truth-seekers; and he asks how 
all these people are possibly to find time for the amount of reasoning that is 
needed to find truth. The whole tone of the passage shows both a respect for 
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industry bring into operation within our homes the discoveries of our 
scientists, so authoritarian knowledge places at the service of all of us 
the wisdom of the greatest minds of our race and, in religion, of God 
himself. 

Those who reject authority and indoctrination do not really reject 
them in fact. They do, in principle and fact, reject them in those 
matters in which they have no convictions. This can be illustrated in 
religion. Those who accept revealed religion as an established fact 
do most stubbornly indoctrinate their children; those who do not 
indoctrinate do not accept any truth in religious matters. As Chesterton 
says, 

. . the important point here is only that you cannot 
anyhow get rid of authority in education. ... Mr. 
Bernard Shaw once said that he hated the idea of form- 
ing a child’s mind. In that case Mr. Bernard Shaw had 
better hang himself; for he hates something inseparable 
from human life . . . that is the one eternal education; 
to be sure enough that something 1s true that you dare to 
tell it to a child. From this high audacious duty the 
moderns are fleeing on all sides.'8 

Hence indoctrination and authority have a valuable and necessary 
function in the educational process. Moreover, the educated man or. 
woman will never wholly dispense with authority but, in virtue of their 
education, will accept authority intelligently and will have a means of 
finding and accepting the right authorities. 

[To be continued] 


scientific enquiry and a strong sympathy with the average man. His argument 
for Revelation is not an argument against Reason; but it is an argument for 
Revelation.” G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas, pp. 27-28. (Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers.) 

18 What’s Wrong with the World (New York: Sheed, 1942), pp. 210, 212. 
(Italics mine.) (Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and Company from 
What's Wrong with the World by G. K. Chesterton. Copyright 1910 by Dodd, 
Mead and Company.) 


A MEDITATION ON FRIENDSHIP 


Rosert O. Jouann, S.J. 


One of the most profound and soul-satisfying subjects of contempla- 
tion for a philosopher is the reality of true friendship. To think about 
it even a little is to plunge oneself into the deepest mysteries of being, 
to luxuriate in the glory of its most sublime realities—in fact, to take 
hold of the very heart of God. All the resources of the profoundly 
existential metaphysics of St. Thomas—a metaphysics, indeed, illumined 
by faith—are needed to explain it. Plato’s theory fails because his 
friendship is not true friendship.1 Even Aristotle, who does conceive 
a truly noble friendship, limits himself to an ethical explanation of it 
and hesitates to probe its ultimate metaphysical foundations.” 

We may define true friendship as that which consists in a mutual 
benevolent love. I say benevolent love, as opposed to concupiscible 
love; benevolent love, which is essentially generous and seeks to give, 
as opposed to the love that is founded on utility or pleasure and that 
seeks only to take. That the love must be mutual as well as benevo- 
lent is succinctly expressed by St. Thomas in the words: “Amicus est 
amico amicus.”* In its very definition we find the reason for the 
metaphysical grandeur of true friendship. We see that true friendship 
is based solely upon the richness, the expansive wealth, of being. Love 
is not founded on poverty and need, as Plato thought,® but rather on 
an abundance of perfection, the superabounding character of act. Plato 


ROBERT O,. JOHANN, S\J., 1s a student in the School of Philosophy and 
Science and in the Graduate School of St. Lowis University. 

1A careful study of the Lysis, Symposium, and Phaedrus of Plato reveals that 
his theory of friendship is based on the principle that love is desire. See, for 
example, Lysis 221d; Symposium 200a-b; Phaedrus 237d. However, since desire 
is nothing but concupiscible love, a taking for self, true friendship, which is 
based on benevolent love, is really inconsonant with the theory. 

2 Cf. Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 1155b. 

3 Cf. ST, I-II, 26. 4. 

a Sel de 2au|: 

5 See, besides the texts cited in note 1, the description of love as a demon 
(Symp. 203b—204b), where poverty and need are made to belong to its very 
essence; and see also its elaboration as a philosophical method (Symp. 210a— 
212a), which can have no meaning for Plato except in connection with a 
being that, engaged in the sensible, is stranger to real being, and whose actual 
condition is to be ignorant of the Idea, which it is by nature capable of know- 
ing. In other words, Plato makes love a way leading from nonbeing to being, 
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made the tendency involved in love a transition from imperfection to 
perfection. Eros was a demon, an intermediary, composed in its very 
essence of want and wealth—somewhat similarly, indeed, to Aristotelian 
motion.® But for Aristotle, and much more so for St. Thomas, true 
love is the procession, the expansion, of act unto act;? it is the expres- 
sion of that urge perfection has to communicate itself. For them, all 
being is rich; and it is the glory of the creature, who is like God by the 
fact that it exists, to be like him also in its love. 

The first thing we must remark about friendship is its intimate con- 
nection with personality.* For the self-giving that is characteristic of 
friendship implies, as a necessary condition, self-possession. To exist 
as an accident is not enough. Not even the relatively independent 
existence of a substance is sufficient, if that substance is so immersed 
in matter that it cannot be actively one with itself, or, in other words, 
-actively communicate to itself its own perfection within the orbit of its 
own being. No, spiritual existence, intrinsic independence from mat- 
ter, is necessary. A being must first give himself to himself, possess 
himself by knowledge, hold himself in his own hand, as it were, before 
he can extend that hand and give himself to another. Such self- 


6 Even as motion, by its very nature, is something imperfect (actus imper- 
fectus et imperfectt), incomplete, essentially ordered to further perfection, and 
hence existing only in an imperfect subject, so also is love, as Plato conceives it, 
the tendency, the drive, of an imperfect being towards completion. 

7 See, for example, S7, I-II, 27. 3, where St. Thomas bases love of friendship 
on actual similitude, that is, similarity in perfection (utrumque habet idem in 
actu), whereas a potency-act relationship, such as in Plato’s theory, is made 
the basis of love of concupiscence. Aristotle, in Nic. Eth. 1156b, also makes 
friendship the overflow of perfection when he says that perfect friendship is 
had between the good and those alike in virtue. 

8 For an excellent treatment of this point, see Jacques Maritain, “la Personne 
et le bien commun,” Revue thomiste, X1,V1 (Mai-Aoitt, 1946), 249. 

9“Et il ne faut pas seulement exister comme les autres choses, il faut exister 
d’une maniére éminente, en se possédant soi-méme, en se tenant soi-méme en 
main et en disposant de soi-méme, c’est-a-dire qu'il faut exister d’une existence 
spirituelle, capable de s’envelopper elle-méme par J’intelligence et la liberté et 
de surexister en connaissance et en amour.” Ibid. 

This same idea may be explained on the basis of active unity, which is the 
property of personality. Thus a being is actively being and actively one if it 
possesses itself by action; that is, if the act of the being is in some order infinite, 
so that in its very heart there may take place a procession from act to act by 
which the being utters itself to itself. Only God is infinite in the order of 
existence, and hence in that order he alone is actively being and actively one. 
Creatures, limited as to existence, may, however, be infinite in the order of 
form and intelligibility; and those that are, constitute the world of finite per- 
sonality. Thus we have the angels, whose essences are unlimited and intelligi- 
ble in act, enabling them to be actively one with themselves essentially; and 
again we have man, who, though limited in the order of essence, is yet capable 
of receiving unlimited, immaterial forms, in virtue of which he can, in the 

order of form, act with perfect immanence and possess himself. Beneath man, 
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possession belongs only to persons, intellectual supposits; and conse- 
quently friendship is confined to them. 

On the other hand, the person feels a real need to communicate him- 
self in friendship—a need based not on lack of perfection, but pre- 
cisely on its superabundance. Superexisting in the order of knowl- 
edge and love, he longs to give himself in that order. Uttering himself 
to himself, hearing himself speak his inmost name, he longs to speak 
that name to another—indeed, as we shall see, to another self. And if 
he is not infinite, if he is not God, he will have to look outside himself 
for that other self with whom to hold that profound dialogue; for only 
in the infinite being of God is there already a society of persons, of 
lovers and friends.?° 

Let us examine now the metaphysical principles involved in friendship 
a little more closely. Let us see precisely how the friend is another 
self. 

The deepest principle is found in the very nature of love, which is the 
expansive tendency of being towards itself. That being must expand 
and overflow is involved in the very nature of act; for, as St. Thomas 
says, it belongs to act to act precisely insofar as it is act..1 That it 
expand towards itself is equally necessary, for absolutely, outside being, 
there is only nothing. Otherness, precisely as otherness, spells nothing- 
ness.12_ This tendency of being towards itself, which is correlative to its 
goodness, is manifested on all the various levels of reality and reaches 
its sublime peak in the order of personality with the perfect love of 
friendship. Let us analyze the progressive steps involved in placing an 
act of such friendship. 

First of all, there is that radical natural love, common to all existents 
and consubstantial with their very being, on the basis of which all things 
are said to love themselves and God more than themselves. This love 
results, in the person, in that first action by which he becomes an 
object to himself, that is, actively one with himself, an ontological 
whole. Once it is thus present to itself as object, the being overflows 
towards itself a second time in an elicited act of love. Conscious of 


however, no being is united to itself actively; but each is a composite of potency 
and act in every order, a passive unity effected by action from the outside. And 
each is, moreover, incapable of possessing itself precisely because its own action 
along with its term must ever be outside itself. 

10 It should be noted that the processions within God satisfy any metaphysical 
exigency for communication, and that the procession ad extra is entirely gratui- 
tous. Thus God has no need of creation, whereas finite personality must look 
outside itself fer a term of communication. 

11Cf, eg, ST, I, 115. 1. 

12 Thus everything that is exists to the extent that it is like God. In so far as 
it is unlike God, it partakes more of nothingness than being. 
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itself, it abounds necessarily in love for itself, wills itself with a love of 
friendship and desires whatever will contribute to its perfection. Only 
after the person has thus given himself to himself does he yearn to give 
himself to another ; only after he has uttered his own name does he ask 
to pronounce it to a friend. And here lies the whole crux in the prob- 
lem of friendship. 

For, a being that is in the highest order of reality—that, namely, of 
personality—and is ready for that final expansion, that final communi- 
cation of which being is capable and for which it craves—namely, to 
give and manifest itselfi—must, if it is not God, search outside itseli for 
a being to receive the communication, to listen while it opens up its 
heart and speaks its inmost name. This other being must be another 
person, since the giving is in the order of knowledge and love. But 
more than that, this other being must be another self.1* For the char- 

_ acter of love as the expansive tendency of being towards itself does not 
change at this point. Only act is lovable, only being is good. Diversity 
and otherness as such proceed not from act but from the limitation of 
act, from the iniroduction of an element of nothingness. And nothing 
is not lovable. But how find a being that is at once myself, so that I can 
love it, and yet distinct from myself, so that the communication is real 
and not a mere monologue? How find another self who is not myself? 

St. Thomas solves this problem by the principle of similitude.* For 
if a person is like me, he is at once distinct from me and able to receive 
a real communication, since similitude implies distinctness; and at 
the same time he is one with me, one precisely by likeness. In virtue of 
this oneness, knowing him is tantamount to knowing myself, to finding 
myself a second time; and the way is prepared for that second giving 
of myself to myself, a giving that, unlike the first, is absolutely free, the 
privilege and the glory of a fully constituted person. Because we are 
one by likeness, I extend my love for myself to this other as to another 
self 15 and freely communicate the inmost secrets of my being. Because 
we are one by likeness, we can really share our hearts in friendship and 
approach as nearly as possible on a purely natural plane the ineffable 


13 The doctrine that makes the friend another self, so much emphasized by 
Aristotle (e.g., Nic. Eth. 1166a), is thus seen to be not a mere figurative explana- 
tion, but an accurate metaphysical description. 

14For an ex professo treatment of this principle, see ST, I-II, 27. 3. ~Much 
deeper insight can be gained, however, by studying those passages where St. 
Thomas treats of the processions in the Trinity, eg. ST, I, 27. The explana- 
tion of the different functions of similitude in the procession by intellection and 
in that by love (cf. ibid., 4 ad 2), sheds not a little light on its nature and 


importance. 
15 “Ft ideo affectus unius tendit in alterum sicut in unum sibi...” (ST, I-II, 


27. 3). 
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friendship that is God. For in God, the Word is distinct from the 
Father and yet one with the Father—one by a most perfect likeness ; 
and that likeness is the principle of their mutual subsistent Love, which 
is the Holy Ghost.?® 

I say that in true friendship a man most clearly reflects that super- 
abundance of being that is God. However, the reflection would always 
have remained dim and obscure were it not for the infinite generosity 
of that God. For while it is true that all creation bears a resemblance 
to its Creator and that all activity here below is really only a striving 
to increase that resemblance,!” yet, on the other hand, an infinite gulf 
separates the world from its Maker ; and unless God himself had bridged 
that gulf, the closest resemblance to him that his highest creature could 
have attained by its own natural powers would ever have remained the 
merest shadow of his being. He is subsistent love; he is friendship 
(Deus caritas est): his very essence is to give himself to himself, to 
give God to God.'® And this is the deepest and most secret longing of 
all creation—to give God to God. For this, it is first necessary to be 
God: hence the constant striving of creatures to perfect themselves. 
But for this it is no less necessary to give what we are: and hence the 
expansive character of act, which, in the highest order of being, issues 
in friendship. Yet, as I have said, unless God should give us himself, 
no creature could ever hope to become God; unless God should give us 
himself, no human friendship could ever be more than the giving of one 
faint image of God to another. Rich as we are by the fact that we are, © 
we should ever have been beggars in comparison with God.!9 But God 
did not.leave us in our poverty; he willed us to be kings, he willed us 
to be gods. By sanctifying grace he made us sharers in his own divine 
nature. And what became of our love? 

By grace we became one with Christ. By grace we were made mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ. And daily we stand at the altar of Calvary 
and in him fulfill our most secret longing; in him and with him and 


16 See ST, I, 27. 4.ad 2. It must be noted that we can speak of the likeness 
of the Verbum to the Father only in the order of activity and procession where 
they are distinct as principle and term. Absolutely, however, and in the order 
of essence, there is no distinction and no similitude, but only the highest unity 
and simplicity. “Unde oportet quod in Deo sit realis distinctio, non quidem 
secundum rem absolutam, quae est essentia, in qua est summa unitas et simpli- 
citas; sed secundum rem relativam” (ST, I, 28. 3). 

Doe tir ae omnis appetitus naturae, vel voluntatis tendit in assimilationem 
divinae bonitatis . . .” (Jn II Sent., d.1, 2. 2). 

1S Gr Sarl 38: 


19 . sola creatura rationalis potest habere divinam Personam. Sed ad 


hoc quod sic eam habeat, non potest propria virtute pervenire; unde oportet quod 
hoc ei desuper detur . ..” (ST, I, 38. 1). 
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through him we give God to God.2® Even our love for our fellows has 
been gloriously transfigured. For in Christ we are God, and when we 
give ourselves we give God. And if our friend is one with Christ, then 
truly we give God to God; and if he is not, then are we able to share 
in that most merciful and generous act in which God gave himself to 
his shadow. 


20In this connection there are some pertinent phrases in ST, III, 8. 1 and 3, 
as also in ST, II-II, 23. 1; 25. 1. It is by union with Christ that we partic:pate 
in the Holy Ghost, who is God’s very love for himself. 


JUSTICE IN THE MORAL THOUGHT OF ST. ANSELM 


Joun R. Sueets, S.J. 


The place of justice in St. Anselm’s moral thought will probably strike 
most of us as very unusual. We are not so familiar with the formative 
period of medieval moral thought as with the culmination of this 
thought in the works of the Angelic Doctor. It is to the formative 
period that St. Anselm belongs. This is perhaps one reason why there 
are comparatively few secondary sources on St. Anselm. It may be 
also that historians overemphasize the debt St. Anselm owed to St. 
Augustine and minimize St. Anselm’s personal and original contribu- 
tions. One of these contributions is his theory of justice. 

Justice, according to St. Anselm, is rectitude of will preserved for its 
own sake.! ‘Rectitude” is a genus meaning truth. It is specified by 
the different kinds of truth: rectitude of a proposition means the truth of 
a proposition; rectitude of action, the truth of action; right cogitatio, 
truth of thoughts; and rectitude of will, the truth of the will. A thing 
is true and right when it is what it ought to be.? 

In explanation of the terms in his definition of justice, Anselm says 
that “the just man, when he wills what he ought, preserves rectitude of 
will not for any other thing, in so far as he is just, than for rectitude 
itself.” 3 Every act of the will has these two characteristics: it is for 
some end, and it has some object. The will is just only when the end 
is what it ought to be and when the object is what it ought to be. The 
just man in willing what he ought, wills it because of rectitude itself, not 
for some other reason like vanity or profit. That will, therefore, is 
just that keeps rectitude for the sake of rectitude.* 

The word preserved, he points out, does not mean the perfect passive 
participle, but the present passive participle, for which the Latin lan- 


JOHN R. SHEETS, S.J., received the licentiate in philosophy from St. Louis 
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1“Justitia igitur est rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata.” 
Veritate, 13 (PL, CLVIII, 482). 
2 Cf. ibid., 2 (col. 470) ; 3 (col. 471) ; 4 (col. 472), 5 (cols. 472-73). 
3 “Justus namque, cum vult quod debet, servat voluntatis rectudinem non 
propter aliud, inquantum justus est, quam propter ipsam rectitudinem.” Tbid., 
12 (col. 482). : 


4Ibid. In every act of the will there is an object (quod) and an end 
(propter quod). 
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guage has no form. Furthermore, that rectitude that is called justice 
can only be in the will of a rational being. For a man cannot will 
rectitude unless he knows it; but mere knowledge of rectitude does not 
make a man just. He must will rectitude. 


CONNECTION OF JUSTICE AND THE WILL 


Involved in his definition of justice, “rectitude of will preserved for 
its own sake,” is St. Anselm’s theory of the will. He says that there 
are three meanings of the word voluntas. One means the instrument 
of willing; the second means the affection of the instrument; and the 
third, the use of this same instrument. 

V oluntas means instrument because it is that power by which we will, 
as reason is that power by which we reason. It means affection of the 
instrument, because the will is disposed (afficitur) to will something 
even when it is not thinking that which it wills; but whenever the 
opportunity presents itself the will wishes the object because of this 
disposition. It means use when we think about the thing we are 
willing.® 

The instrument of willing has two aptitudes, which are affections: one 
for willing what is good for me (commodum) ; the other for willing 
rectitude. The affection for what is good for me means the aptitude of 
the will to wish beatitude. The affection for rectitude means the 
aptitude of the will to learn in order to live rightly. The unjust man 
has a will, but he does not have the affection of justice. These two 
affections also differ in this, that the affection of justice can be separated : 
from the will—and in fact was taken away from the will when our first 
parents sinned; the affection for commoda cannot be taken away from 
the will because it is not something superadded to the will, but belongs 
to the will naturally. Not only that, but the affection for willing 
commoda is not the same as the commoda that are willed. The affec- 
tion for willing rectitude, however, is rectitude.® 

The affections of the will are like the affections of a mother for her 
child; they are always present in her will whether she is thinking about 
the child or not. It is only through the affection for willing justice that 
every just man is just; and it is only through this affection that anyone 
can be happy. Even if the affection for willing commoda for the sake 


5 Tractatus de Concordia Praescientiae et Praedestinationis cum Libero 
Arbitrio, III, 13 (PL, CLVIII, 538-40). Affectio (and its verbal forms) seems 
to be used in Roman philosophy (Cicero chiefly) as almost the equivalent of the 
Greek hexis. Sometimes in the same writer it is almost the translation of the 
word pathos. It may be less transitory than passio, and less permanent than 
habitus in later Scholastic usage. 

6 Ibid., 11 (col. 534-37). 
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of justice were not in the will at all, the soul would nevertheless be 
happy by the love of justice; it would be in no way miserable through 
the absence of any good because it would not need that which it would 
not will. But if only the affection for willing commoda is present, even 
though it is through this affection that ‘all the just will to be happy, the 
soul would be unhappy, because it never reaches that which it desires 
without justice.” 

What is the connection of free choice and justice? St. Anselm goes 
into this question in discussing the foreknowledge of God about those 
who will be saved and the free choice of man. “Liberty is that power 
of preserving rectitude of will for the sake of the rectitude itself... . 
This rectitude is had in someone only when he wills what God wills 
him to will.” ® 

Then St. Anselm subjoins an example to show how free choice pre- 
serves justice. A man is threatened with death unless he tells a lie. 
This man has it in his choice to desert justice or give up his life. “This 
choice, which can also be called a judgment, is free because reason, by 
which rectitude is understood, teaches that that rectitude must always 
be preserved for love of that same rectitude.”® The will should follow 
what reason says, but it is free to choose either the deprivation of 
rectitude or loss of life. 


For this power is always free. This is the liberty I spoke 
of as being the power of preserving rectitude of the will 
for the sake of the rectitude itself. By this very liberty of 
the rational creature, the choice is called free and the will 
is called free.}° 


HOW IS JUSTICE ACQUIRED? 


From what we have already seen we are led to suspect that St. 
Anselm’s justice is not the general or particular justice of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. Here we see definitely that St. Anselm’s justice is 
supernatural justice. He says that one cannot acquire justice by him- 
self or from any other creature, but only from God. Therefore no 
creature has rectitude except through grace. We can, however, pre- 


7 Liber de Voluntate (PL, CLVIII, 487-90). 
8 “Libertas autem ista est potestas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis propter 
ipsam rectitudinem. . . . quae rectitudinem tunc tantum est in aliquo, cum ipse 
vult quod Deus vult eum velle: . . .” De Concordia, 1,6 (PL, CLVIII, 516). 
9 Hoc arbitrium, quod et judicium dici potest, liberum est; quoniam ratio, qua 
intelligitur rectitudo, docet rectitudinem illam ejusdem rectitudinis amore Semper 
esse servandam;....” Ibid. (cols. 516-17). 

ad “Semper enim haec potestas libera est. Haec est enim libertas, quam esse 
dixi potestatem servandi rectitudinem voluntatis, propter ipsam rectitudinem. 


Hac ipsa libertate rationalis naturae, et arbitrium lib j 
Lac erum et volu 
dicitur.” Ibid. (col. 517). ao 
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serve this rectitude by free judgment. Grace gives the rectitude that 
free judgment preserves.1! 

Once the affection of justice is lost, it is not possible for the will to 
will justice unless justice is returned by grace. Of himself, man can- 
not gain or regain justice.!?_ Justice is something added to the will. It 
does not belong to the very nature of the will considered in itself. But 
once the will receives justice, it should preserve it. Now the will of 
every man is a debtor to God, unless he has the affection of justice.¥ 

There is original justice and personal justice. Personal justice is that 
which the unjust man receives when he did not have it at the beginning ; 
original justice is that which Adam and Eve received in the very 
beginning." 


HOW IS JUSTICE PRESERVED? 


No one preserves justice but by willing what he ought to will. It 
is not sufficient for a man to will what he ought to will merely out of 
routine, ignorance, or from a bad motive. He must knowingly will 
what he ought. Whoever does God’s will unknowingly is not praised 
for it.1® Ifa man uses a good object from a bad motive, or has a good 
motive but a bad action, he does not preserve justice for the sake of 
justice. He does not love justice, but he loves the other thing. 

The all-important element of God’s help in our preservation of the 
justice we have received cannot be minimized. In fact, St. Anselm 
says that even though we do preserve justice by free choice, the preser- 
vation is not so much to be imputed to free choice as to grace; for free 
choice does not have and preserve justice except through prevenient 
and subsequent grace. Hence we need God’s grace to keep this recti- 
tude that he has given us.!7 

There are definite ways in which justice manifests itself. It shows 
itself when we do our duties to ourselves, our neighbor, and God. It is 
complete in us when God becomes all in all for us.¥8 


JUSTICE AND THE OTHER MORAL VIRTUES 


The word virtue in St. Anselm, if he uses it at all, does not mean a 
good habit that inclines one to an act fitting his nature and end. A habit 
is a perfectant of a potency; for it stands between the potency and its 


11 Jbid., III, 12 (cols. 537-38). 

12 [bid., 13 (col. 539). 

13 Dialogus de Casu Diaboli, 15 (PL, CLVIII, 347-49). 

14 Liber de Conceptu Virginali et Originali Peccato, 1 (PL, CLVIII, 433-34). 
15 De Casu Diaboli, 4 (PL, CLVIII, 332). 

16 De Veritate, 12 (PL, CLVIII, 481). 

17 De Concordia, I11, 4 (PL, CLVIII, 524-25). 

18 Homilia II (PL, CLVIII, 595). 
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act. St. Anselm, however, did not have the theory of act and potency ; 
consequently, he did not have a metaphysical notion of habit, which 
implies the knowledge of act and potency. St. Augustine uses the word 
virtue. St. Anselm, if he uses the word, probably means by it what 
St. Augustine meant. The extent to which St. Anselm’s moral theory 
was influenced by St. Augustine is not so certain as the extent to which 
his doctrinal theory was influenced. The De Trinitate of St. Augustine, 
to which St. Anselm refers as a source of much of the material in his 
own Proslogium and Monologium, certainly influenced him very much. 

In any case, the coloring of St. Anselm’s moral is like that of St. 
Augustine’s. St. Augustine says, “It would be absurd that a man 
have a true virtue unless he is just. But it is absurd that a man be 
truly just unless he live by faith.” 1® He goes on to say that there can 
be no true virtue in unbelievers because there is not present the proper 
order to the proper end. True virtues, he says, differ from vices not by 
their acts, but by their ends.2° In another place he says that natural 
virtues are but vices unless one has the true religion.”! 

St. Anselm could not have had the Aristotelian idea of virtue, 
because it is certain that the ethical works of Aristotle were not known 
to the West until the latter part of the twelfth century. 

First of all, St. Anselm’s justice is not a perfectant of a potency. 
Justice is the preserving of rectitude for its own sake. It is not strictly 
a quality, nor is it a complete act, such as my making an act of the will 
to walk. It seems to be something in between. It is an affection, to 
use St. Anselm’s own word. As long as a person has justice, he is 
willing it. When he ceases to will it, he ceases to have it. 

Secondly, to have a habitus in the strict sense, there must be a distinc- 
tion between the soul and the faculties. There is no definite indication 
in St. Anselm of a theory of faculties. 

St. Thomas interprets St. Anselm’s definition of justice as the defini- 
tion of a habit through its act. “It is customary,” he says, “for authors 
to define habits by their acts, as Augustine says . . . that faith is ‘to 
believe what you do not see.’” 2. He criticizes St. Anselm’s definition 
because justice is not essentially rectitude, but causes rectitude.2? It 


nae “Sed absit ut sit in aliquo vera virtus, nisi fuerit justus. Absit autem ut 
sit justus vere, nisi vivat ex fide: . . .” Contra Julianum Pelagianum, IV, 3. 
WE RAIS 91 INTE ES: 

20 Ibid. (cols. 745-46). 

21 De Civitate Dei, XIX, 25 (PL, XLI, 656). 

22“Est autem consuetum quod apud auctores habitus per actus definiantur, 
sicut Augustinus dicit, Super Ioann., quod fides est ‘credere quod non vides.’ ” 
ST, II-III, 58. 1 ad 1 (Ottawa, III, 1718b—1719a). 

23 Tbid., ad 2 (p. 1719a). 
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seems, however, that St. Thomas is looking at St. Anselm’s definition as 
implicitly designating a habit. St. Anselm does not explicitly call it a 
habit or a virtue. 

Therefore, so much seems certain, that justice for St. Anselm is not 
a virtue, either infused or acquired. But what about the other virtues, 
such as chastity, patience, and so on? St. Anselm says that a person 
can be just in one respect and in another respect unjust, as, for example, 
a man who is chaste but envious. Therefore a person is unjust if he is 
envious, but just if he is chaste. He is, however, completely just if he 
has all the virtues that go to make up the perfect Christian.24 

From this we might infer that the rectitude that the will has is really 
equivalent to the sum of the rectitudes of the individual virtues. 
Hence, a man’s will could be right in several respects, but not right in 
other respects. But a man is not simply just unless he is just in 
_ every respect. 


INJUSTICE 


Injustice is always going to enter through the affection of the will for 
commoda. A man preserves justice if he wills these commoda ordi- 
nately in accord with reason. When a man forsakes justice by a free 
act of the will by willing something inordinately, there is a privation in 
his will. The will is bad in so far as there is something missing that 
should be there ; but the will is good in so far as it is something. 

All the credit a man can give himself for his good acts is that they 
are not bad. The goodness of his acts comes from God alone.”® 


CONCLUSION 


If we took the definition St. Anselm gives for justice in his De 
Veritate, “rectitude of will preserved for its own sake,’ we could not 
say immediately which of three possible meanings it was intended to 
have. Justice can mean three things: taken strictly, it is a habitus, the 
perfectant of a potency, and it can be divided into general and particular 
justice; secondly, the rectitude in any act of virtue is called justice; 
thirdly, justice can mean justification, by which the sinner is made just 


24 De Concordia, III, 4 (PL, CLVIII, 525). 

25 Cf. ibid.: “This rectitude is never separated from the will except when one 
wills something contrary to this rectitude, as when one receives the rectitude of 
willing sobriety, and rejects it by willing the immoderate pleasure in drink. 
When he does this of his own will, he loses by his own fault the grace which 
he has received” (Numquam enim separatur haec rectitudo a voluntate, nist 
quando aliud vult, quod huic rectitudini non concordat, sicut, cum quis accipit 
rectitudinem volendi sobrietatem et rejicit eam volendo immoderatam bibendi 
voluptatem. Quod cum facit sua voluntate, et ideo sua culpa perdit gratiam 
quam accepit). C£. also ibid., 14 (cols. 540-42). 
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in God’s eyes. The last two meanings are justice taken metaphorically. 
By justice, St. Anselm means justification. 

In interpreting St. Anselm’s moral theory, there are three things to 
remember. First of all, St. Anselm is always the theologian. His 
view of mankind has only one aspect: all mankind are descendants of 
Adam and Eve. We all sinned in Adam. All those who have not 
received the grace Christ has merited are slaves of sin. They are 
deprived of original justice. Their wills do not have the affectio 
justitiae. There is no such thing as acquired natural virtue. To 
acquire virtues without having rectitude of will is like trying to fly with- 
out wings. 

St. Thomas, of course, also realizes that man is ordered to a super- 
natural end. Man can, nevertheless, develop habits to a certain extent 
which are naturally good. But even though he developed all the 
natural virtues, they would not be virtues absolutely, but only imper- 
fectly. For they would not be informed by the virtue of charity, which 
unites them all, and orders them all to the end for which man is destined. 

The second point to remember in interpreting St. Anselm’s moral 
thought is that he is a great saint. He is caught up with God, God- 
intoxicated. Thirdly, the relation of faith and reason does not appear 
to be clearly defined in his works. 

Rectitude of will, therefore, for St. Anselm means justification. This 
is the rectitude that is present in a man when his reason and will are 
subject to God and the lower faculties are subject to reason. The 
Anselmian theory of will and religious justification appears to be a part 
of a long-discussed theological problem: how could some of the angels 
will to turn away from God? If they had no passions in the human 
sense, if their wills were ordered by nature to their proper goods, how 
could they choose what was not their real good? St. Anselm’s dis- 
tinction between the affectio ad commodum and the affectio justitiae 
was an attempt to solve this problem.”6 


26 What is the relationship between these two affectiones? ‘The will is an 
instrument which must will things according to its aptitude or disposition. 
There are two kinds of objects it can will: true goods, or false goods. It can 
will true goods if it has both the aptitude for willing goods (commoda) and the 
aptitude for willing justice. It can only will false goods if it does not have the 
aptitude of justice. 

Anselm’s affectio commodi does not seem to mean what a Thomist means by 
the natural appetite of the will for good. The commodum in Anselm seems to 
be the happiness which God gave man when he created man. This includes the 
natural and supernatural happiness. It consisted in freedom from pain, death 
etc., but most of all it consisted in the everlasting happiness which God gave 
man as his end. When man lost justice, he became subject to corruption, to the 
inordinate appetites which plague him, and—greatest of all misfortunes—he lost 
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The theological nature of St. Anselm’s justice became more and more 
apparent as we examined the definition of justice—which at first sight 
could apply to either justice taken strictly or justice taken in a meta- 
phorical sense; then the nature of justice—its connection with the will, 
how it is acquired, preserved, and lost; and finally the nature of injus- 
tice. In contrast with the undeveloped theory of habits found in St. 
Anselm is the complete theory found just a little over a century later in 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


his eternal happiness. 

The true goods which man had when he was created are lost, but the affec- 
tion for commoda is still there. He wants the happiness which he lost. His 
greatest misery is the presence of the desire for this complete happiness with 
the consciousness that he cannot attain it, unless God returns to the will the 
affection of justice. 

Therefore, the affectio commodi is not the same as the bonum in genere, or 
_the felicitas of St. Thomas. Rather, it is that disposition by which the will wills 
that happiness man had when he was created. When he lost justice, he 
retained the aptitude for the happiness which he had when he was created, but 
not having the power to will these true goods with justice lost, he is made 
miserable. His will, having lost justice, does not have the aptitude for true 
goods. Cf. De Concordia, III, 13 (PL, CLVIII, 539). 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


DR. CHARLES MORRIS AND SEMIOTIC 
VINCENT EpwarpD SMITH 


i 


Dr. Charles Morris is perhaps the leading exponent of semiotic. His 
latest book, Signs, Language, and Behavior,’ because of the importance 
he attaches to it as reflected in the copious scholarship of notes and in 
the thirty-page bibliography, may well be regarded as the most painstak- 
ing, comprehensive, and advanced statement yet made in behalf of 
“semantics” or “the science of signs.” 

This latest book, recasting and rethinking the themes of an earlier 
work, Foundations of the Theory of Signs, is “developed on a biological 
basis and specifically within the framework of the science of behavior” 
(p. 2). Put more simply, knowledge is a conditioned reflex action, 
grooved or “ ‘set’ in an animal” (p. 303). It is said in italics: “If 
anything, A, is a preparatory-stimulus which in the absence of stimulus- 
objects initiating response-sequences of a certain behavior-family causes 
a disposition in some organism to respond under certain conditions by 
response-sequences of this behavior-family, then A is a sign” (p. 10). 

Five “modes of signifying” are proposed (pp. 60 ff.). An identifior 
directs attention to a particular region of space and time; a designator 
denotes “an object with certain characteristics”; appraisors express 
“preferential status”; and prescriptors “signify the requiredness of 
certain responses” (p. 66). Corresponding to these four modes are, in 
turn, signs of significata: locatum, discriminatum, valuatum, and obliga- 
tum (p. 67). The fifth mode is called a formator; it systematizes and 
organizes the other significations, e.g., “or,” “?,” and “( )” (p. 153 ff.). 


spi 


There are several obscurities, if not inconsistencies, in this book; it 
may be questioned whether in part at least they are not germane to 
semiotic itself and thus not removable simply by “a more adequate 
terminology” : 

Re —. SMITH made advanced studies at the University of Fribourg 
(Switzerland) and the Catholic University of America. He is at present an 
mstructor im the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University. He is a con- 
tributor to New Scholasticism and the Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 

1 New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
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1 


. Semiotic is biologically grounded (pp. 2, 5), and yet “man is charac- 


teristically the linguistic animal” (pp. 54, 293). If man is “charac- 
teristically” different from the animal, how can their differences be 
grounded by what they have in common, the biological ? 


. An identifior has a “definite though minimal sign status” (p. 76). 


But how could an identifior be real and knowable except by “charac- 
teristics” or designation? The concept of “minimal” appears to raise 
the Kantian question of whether a dollar existing contains more than 
the hundred cents of the dollar in the mind; an identifior seems to be 
an attenuated designator. 


. A sign has been called a preparatory-stimulus causing a disposition 


(p. 10). Behavioristically, another stimulus unites the first to the 
disposition, and thus on and on. Dr. Morris, though frowning 
(p. 290) on the infinite series in the mental process, seems to embrace 
it by accepting behavioristics. 


. “Valuata are riot characteristics of objects—that is, among the possible 


stimulus features of objects’ (p. 81). Yet appraisors denote, and 
since also a sign in “prescriptive mode” really ‘‘controls the behavior 
subsequent to its appearance” (p. 85), behavioristics appears to 
demand an objective status not only for valuata but also for formata. 


. Dr. Morris recognizes the fact of reflection (p. 46), yet he believes 


that it can be treated behaviorally (p. 30): How could behavior 
explain such self-possession ? 


6. A symbol is defined as “a substitute for some other sign. . .” 


(p. 25), and later it is said that the “difference remains one of degree”’ 
€p..51). 


7.The improvement of communication depends on the agreement 


regarding signs “which have a high degree of similarity of significa- 
tion to different members of a community” (p. 121). Yet in appar- 
ent opposition to this, Dr. Morris favoringly hints that “the phi- 
losophy toward which we are headed will be pluralistic and objec- 
tive[ly] relativistic in character” (p. 237). 


III 


There is strong evidence against semiotic: 


. Scientifically, Goldstein has shown the following pertinent physi- 


ological facts: that conditioned reflex actions do not occur in nature ; 
that normal reflex actions like the Babinski phenomenon may be 
altered, even reversed, depending on the total situation in which the 
whole organism must come to terms; that reflex actions occur only in 
artificial isolation or in pathological cases when there is a loss of 
centering in the organism, a dedifferentiation.? 


2Cf. K. Goldstein, The Organism (New York, 1939). It is surprising that 
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2.In psychological opposition to behavioristics, Curran has recently 
shown that nondirective counseling techniques in psychiatry argue to 
the existence of a therapeutic principle within the client. Dr. Morris 
suggests the identity of thinking with the operation of symbols where 
a man talks “silently to himself” (p. 47) in a manner redolent of the 
subvocal talking advanced by Watson and later adopted as a behavior- 
istic definition of thought. Dialogue with self is held to be “a special 
form of communication” (p. 213). There is evidence, however, that 
so-called “post-language symbols” (thought) are not just special 
cases of communication. In counseling techniques, through talking 
to the counselor, “the client gains emotional release from those feel- 
ings and attitudes which he has been repressing.” * There is solid 
basis to declare that talking to one’s self in, say, thinking of one’s 
maladjustments, is not just “a special form of communication” but a 
completely different genus of act from the releasing, therapeutic, 
external expression envisioned by Rogers. 

3. Philosophically, semiotic is inadequate. A sign is two things: it is 
something in itself and yet it is the bearer of a higher reality, its 
meaning.» It is not a mechanical stimulus only. It is, as Lachance 
says, hylomorphic.6 According to Lavelle, “It is because language 
is the mediator between the ‘I’ and the universe that it allows us to 
take possession of ourselves in our relation to things .. .”* Man, 
by a simultaneity in reflection, represents both “sign” and “significa- 
tion,” so that the word becomes, like man, an incarnation of thought 
and experience which is Du Bos’s definition of literature, from another 
viewpoint. 

Finally, semiotic does not account for the personal-interpersonal char- 
acter of signs. In attempts to explain and improve communication it 
must ask men to use statements so vague that they say nothing. This, 


despite the exhaustive character of Dr. Morris’s bibliography this work should 
have been omitted. 

3C, A. Curran, Personality Factors in Counselling (New York, 1945). Cf. 
chap. iv. 

#C. R. Rogers, Counselling and Psychotherapy (New York, 1942), p. 171. See 
also T. V. Moore, The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders (New York, 
1944), p. 98: “The possibility of being able to talk matters over with an intelli- 
gent parent is a most important element in the mental hygiene of the home.” 

5 ms John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus, 1 (Turin, 1930), 
646 ff. 

61. Lachance, La Philosophie de langage (Levrier, Ottawa), pp. 87 ff. This 
book, though undated by the publishers, had appeared in ample time to come to 
the attention of Dr. Morris. In view of the fact that he does not hesitate to 
discuss philosophy and classify it, this book should have commended itself to 
his bibliography. If nothing else, it would delimit the scope of semiotic. 

TL. Lavelle, La Parole et l’écriture (Paris, 1942), p. 53. 
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baldly, is the destiny of pure scientific method in its ever-widening gen- 
eralizations which lose more and more of content. A statement that 
says nothing is an absurdity. There must be content along with gen- 
erality ; concrete individuals embody universal characteristics. The way 
to achieve clarity is not by becoming vague and general nor by the 
Nietzschean answer that such a phenomenon as the order of nature is 
simply a mistake in “philology.” Semiotic ought to give us not mere 
symbols but more matter and less art. 


CHRONICLE 


PROFESSOR ETIENNE GILSON of the Academie Francaise delivered a 
special Aquinas Lecture at Marquette University on October 6, 1947. 
The lecture was entitled “The History of Philosophy and Philosophical 
_ Education.” 

PROFESSOR GASTON Bercer, editor of the Etudes philosophiques, 
delivered two lectures at St. Louis University on October 14, 1947, 
giving one to the faculty and graduate students of the Department of 
Philosophy and the other to the students of the School of Philosophy 
and Science. He spoke about the present philosophical trends in 
France. 

Tue DEPARTMENT OF PuHiLosopHy of- St. Louis University will 
offer the following graduate courses during the second semester of 
1947-48: 

Pl 289 Seminar in the History of Philosophy: Plotinus 

Father Henle 

Pl 270 Medieval Philosophy: the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus 

Dr. Bourke 

Pl 250 Thomistic Ethics: the Philosophical Foundations of Law 
Father Davitt 
Pl 285 Modern Philosophy: Absolute Idealism and Pragmatism in 
America Dr. Collins 
Pl 220 Thomistic Metaphysics: the Problem of Order Dr. Coffey 


Pl *275R St. Thomas Aquinas: De Ente et Essentia and Contra 
Gentiles Father O’Brien 
Pl *226b Thomistic Natural Theology Father O’Brien 


On NovemBeEr 22 a meeting was held at the University of Denver to 
organize a philosophical association of the schools in the mountain-plains 
region. The morning session, under the chairmanship of Professor 
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Joseph W. Cohen of the University of Colorado was devoted to a 
symposium “‘on the history and status of philosophy in the mountain- 
plains region.”” The Reverend Christian L. Bonnet, S.J., of Regis 
College was chairman of the afternoon session, at which Leonard 
DeMoore of Hastings College presented “A Critique of the Mechanistic 
Psychology” and J. A. Stephens of the University of New Mexico, “The 
Humanities as a Study of Fine Major Cultural Forces.” 

Creighton University was represented by the Reverend James W. 
Naughton, S.J.; Regis College by the Reverend Christian L. Bonnet, 
S.J.; Loretto Heights College by James Madigan; and St. Thomas 
Seminary by the Reverend Francis Hynes. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE REVIVAL OF REALISM: CRITICAL STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
PuiLtosopuy. By James Feibleman. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1946. Pp. 333. $4.00. 


Contrary to what its title might suggest, this book does not deal pri- 
marily with the varieties of American neorealism, with contemporary 
Thomism, or with the modern tradition of British realism. Although 
the two latter schools of thought are given incidental consideration, 
“realism” is understood throughout according to an independent his- 
torical and theoretical conception. What that conception is, is explained 
in an important introductory section. The remaining chapters are 
devoted to critical analyses of contemporary thought in the fields of 
philosophy, history, science, semantics, and psychology. Several of the 
individual chapters appeared previously in various journals, a fact that 
perhaps accounts for the considerable amount of repetition in regard to 
basic matters of metaphysics and scientific method. In this way, how- 
ever, the unity of the viewpoint and the wide applicability of the central 
thesis are also emphasized. 


In a review of the prolific Mr. Feibleman’s recent study on Charles 
S. Peirce (THE Mopern ScHootman, XXV, 43-48), I remarked 
that the weakest section was the attempted historical résumé of the real- 
istic strain in Western philosophy and that it was not clear from the 
context whether this weakness was to be attributed to the author or his 
chosen subject. It now appears that, whatever his inspirational debt to 
Peirce, Feibleman himself has assumed responsibility for a special 
reading of the history of Western philosophy. According to this 
interpretation, all possible philosophical positions are reducible to 
three, two of which exist side by side in the writings of Plato, while 
the third is the chief target of Plato’s attack. The Platonic dialogues 
never decide the issue definitively between idealism and _ realism, 
although they are in consistent opposition to the nominalism of the 
Sophists. Feibleman maintains that realism is the only integral philo- 
sophical position, whereas idealism represents an exaggeration of one 
realistic truth and nominalism a reaction against this excess. Since all 
subsequent philosophical systems can be explained in terms of this 
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primary triad, the truth of Whitehead’s well-known statement that the 
history of Western philosophy is but a series of footnotes to Plato stands 
demonstrated. Furthermore, the undercurrent of realism—long sub- 
merged beneath the overwhelmingly nominalistic trend of modern 
philosophy—is now at last coming to the surface in various phases of 
contemporary thought. 

No estimate of this thesis in its contemporary application can be 
made without first examining the meanings assigned to the three major 
theories and the insight that these meanings are supposed to give into 
the previous development of Western philosophy. But here the reader 
is bound to be disappointed by this book. For it hastens to point out 
the moral before it has even told the story. The introductory chapter 
of less than thirty pages defines basic terms without justifying the 
definitions ; states but does not prove a certain hierarchy among various 
philosophical attitudes; and offers a critical review of the history of 
philosophy that leaves one panting and sceptical rather than agreeably 
prepared to. pass on to other than introductory matters. As a conse- 
quence, the brilliant essays that follow fail to establish a revival of 
realism in the precise sense intended by Feibleman and with the impli- 
cations attached by him to such a revival. 

Let me illustrate this ineffectiveness on one particular count, one that 
is important for the entire standpoint advocated by Feibleman. He 
defines realism as the philosophy that holds that universals have equal 
reality with concrete things and that these universals have being or 
exist in an objective and independent way in regard both to the per- 
ceiving mind and perceived concrete particulars. From this definition, 
it is concluded that idealism is a position assigning reality exclusively or 
chiefly to the realm of universals or essences, whereas nominalism 
regards the concrete thing as exclusively or chiefly real. It is important 
to note the suggestion that “chiefly” is practically equivalent to “exclu- 
sively”: any discrimination or hierarchy or metaphysical analysis in 
terms of reality or existence is deemed a departure from orthodox 
realism. What is less real verges on the unreal and illusory, and what 
is not independently real is not real at all. In order to safeguard the 
reality of universals and values, they must be treated as things (possi- 
bilities) and as things having an equal reality with that of concrete 
objects. The difference between these two realms is one between the 
state of possibility and that of actuality. The latter state is only a 
“part” of the whole field of possibilities that might be actualized. 
But Feibleman hastens to add that this part is neither more nor less 
real than the complete whole of possibility. He makes a good deal of 
the distinction between historical or actual occasions and logical causes 
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in discussing how certain possibles become actual. Yet the emphasis 
should fall not on how these possibilities may be actualized but rather 
on how any possible can be actualized. In this more general case, it is 
evident that a mere logical cause is no sufficient explanation of actuali- 
zation, no matter what the occasions. 

Feibleman’s presuppositions about realism handicap him both the- 
oretically and historically. He is forced to speak ambiguously about 
universals and particulars as belonging to different states or realms, 
as one would speak of things (whether actual or possible) that are 
different. This prejudices the discussion about their reality, since 
Feibleman is unable to conceive of real principles of being or founda- 
tions in being, but only of existents, which are indistinguishably equal 
in their reality. His confused treatment of essence and existence 
springs from the same source. At times essence is equated with the 
universal and existence with the concrete particular thing. More often 
it is stressed that existence belongs just as “objectively and inde- 
pendently” to the universal as to the concrete particular. The meaning 
of “existence” in the latter usage is, however, never clearly indicated. 
Feibleman’s realism asserts the prior objective existence of universals as 
possibilities. Now real existence itself is defined as “possibility of 
actualization” (p. 273), and the real is held to mean “having objective 
and independent existence” (p. 296)! Although these definitions are 
cut to fit the present theory of realism, they serve neither to distinguish 
between different modes of reality and existence nor to establish the 
thesis that all modes of reality must be indiscriminately equal in reality. 

These ends could be achieved only in terms of potency and act. 
Feibleman recognizes the importance of these concepts for a theory of 
being. Yet he investigates them no further than to distinguish between 
an intrinsic possibility and a potentiality belonging to an actual being. 
He wavers between the view that possibility is independent of actuality 
absolutely (p. 264) and the view that possibility has at least no meaning 
except in relation to actuality (p. 163). Is it sufficient to admit the 
ontic as well as cognitive reference of possibility to actuality without 
genuinely posing the questions of whether they are “equal” and 
whether possibility (as well as “potentiality” ) must be grounded in an 
actuality? It is true that our finite human minds cannot serve as the 
ultimate ground for infinite possibilities, nor can this ground be found 
in the things of space-time. But this is not sufficient reason to main- 
tain the absolute independence and ungrounded existence of possibility. 
This is not the meaning of the medieval doctrine of umversalia ante res, 
to which Feibleman makes frequent appeal. Whitehead comes nearer 
to the truth when he recognizes that the “eternal objects” or universal 
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possibilities participate in being by having a foundation in God’s crea- 
tive nature. Until the relation of possibility to the divine nature is 
further explored, the process of actualization will continue to be verbally 
glossed over by Feibleman. It is not sufficiently accounted for by a 
logical reason and a historical occasion but also requires an infinitely 
actual principle of action or efficient cause, a purposive mind and will. 

The historical embarrassments to which this version of realism leads 
are so numerous that whole schools and periods become unrecognizable 
when rewritten in its light. Boethius becomes a nominalistic Aristo- 
telian; Roscellinus is hailed as the father of strict philosophical nomi- 
nalism; Abelard is a conceptualist; Christianity is idealistic, whereas 
St. Thomas and the medieval mystics are propagators of nominalism ; 
only Duns Scotus had a glimpse of true realism before its defeat by 
Occam’s thoroughgoing nominalism; the later medieval Church 
accepted a limited sort of realism that restricted the number of univer- 
sals that men might affirm. Some clue to this amazing recital is 
provided in a footnote (p. 110, note 19) stating that what De Wulf and 
others call “moderate realism” is only nominalism, whereas what is 
conventionally termed “exaggerated realism” is in fact true realism. An 
adequate critique of Feibleman’s conception of medieval philosophy, as 
expressed in this and other books, would have to base its protest 
against such arbitrary terminological changes upon an exact statement 
of the common later Scholastic solution to the problem of the universals. 
This solution can be called nominalistic only on the basis of an 
artificial and univocal interpretation of the historical repudiations of 
theories of the independent existence of universals. In medieval 
philosophy there is no such absolute denial of all reality for universals 
as is found in modern nominalism. The theory of formal and funda- 
mental universals is to be distinguished from Hobbesian nominalism as 
well as from the kind of realism favored by Feibleman. This distinc- 
tion is passed over along with the precise import of the Latin under- 
standing of Avicenna’s doctrine on the “three states of the universals.” 

I have concentrated here upon the fundamental viewpoint rather than 
the critical analyses that follow. For the latter depend largely for their 
validity upon the general doctrine of realism. Since this realism has 
not been rigorously established, the criticism of contemporary move- 
ments loses its full force. Many valuable detached insights are never- 
theless present, especially in the studies on Lovejoy, Toynbee, and 
Russell. History and scientific method do lead to a metaphysical 


realism, but realism does not require the support of an independent set 
of possibilities unfounded in any actuality. 


James CoLLins 
St. Louis University. 
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Works or Love. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated by D. F. 
Swenson and L. M. Swenson. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1946. Pp. xiv + 317. $3.75. 

Another in the now extensive list of English translations of Kierke- 
gaard, this work is called his ‘“‘greatest single work on Christian ethics” 
(p. vii). The book is really a collection of written sermons on the 
concept of Christian charity. It was finished just one hundred years 
ago. The principle of “inwardness” runs through the five long medita- 
tions. The emphasis on the importance of the interior conversion of the 
individual soul to God is slightly reminiscent of St. Augustine but more 
definitely in the tradition of the Renascence reformers. If it is true that 
Kierkegaard is the only existentialist who has succeeded in working out 
a philosophy of religion, then it is remarkable how much of this is 
already present in the thought of Luther. Its keynote is struck in the 
following sentence: “Christianity never cares to make external changes; 
it never wishes to abolish impulse and inclinations; it wishes only to 
make an infinite change in the inner man” (p. 113). 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


GRUNDFORMEN DER LIEBE. Dik THEORIE DER GOTTESLIEBE BEI 
DEM HL. BoNAVENTURA. By Z. Alszechy, S.J. Gregorian 
University, Rome, 1945. (Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. 
XXXVIII.) Pp. 300. : 


There have been hundreds of studies of theories of knowledge in 
medieval thought and very few investigations of the theory of love. No 
doubt this is due in part to the emphasis on the importance of the 
intellect in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and to the very 
unclear treatment of intellective appetition in Aristotle. Little has 
been done on the structure of the love act since Rousselot’s publication in 
1908 of “Pour Vhistoire du probléme de l’amour au moyen-age” in 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters 
(VI, 6). The present study by Father Alszechy is more than an 
investigation of St. Bonaventure’s theory; it deals with the Greek and 
Christian theories that may have influenced St. Bonaventure, and it 
often compares the Bonaventurian position with that of St. Albert and 
St. Thomas. The author sees the importance, for instance, of St. 
Anselm of Canterbury and his distinction of the commodum from the 
iustum. The merit of the present work, however, appears to be in the 
careful gathering of historical and textual details rather than in inter- 
pretation. Students looking for dissertation topics will find many 
unexplained and important points in this study. Unfortunately, there 
are far too many printing errors in the publication. 


. . ih 
St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


BOOK NOTES 


Lrs GRANDES LIGNES DE LA PHILOSOPHIE MORALE. By Jacques Leclercq. L’Institut 
Supérieur, Louvain, 1947. Pp. 456. 

This is, as the title indicates, an attempt to sketch the various systems of moral 
philosophy and to show that the main aspirations of the various systems find a 
harmonious fulfillment in the Christian moral philosophy as developed by St. 
Thomas. Obviously such an ambitious aim could not be carried out with any 
depth or detail in so short a work. Indeed, the style of the work is somewhat 
popular and becomes extremely general and almost superficial in the sections 
dealing with Christian ethics. However, there are interesting and illuminating 
comments throughout the book, especially in chapter three, “Philosophie morale 
et morale chrétienne.” , 


Tue PouiticaL THEORY OF THE HucuENoTS or THE Dispersion. By Guy Howard 
Dodge. Columbia University Press, New York, 1947. Pp. ix -+ 287. $3.50. 
In this study of popular sovereignty and tolerance in seventeenth-century 
Huguenot theory, the emphasis is placed upon Pierre Jurieu, and all his extant 
writings have been used. ‘The bibliography is very extensive (pp. 239-73). 


A Grammar or Assent. By John Henry Newman. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xxii + 394. $3.50. 
ApoLociA pro Vita Sua. By John Henry Newman. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xxii + 400. $3.50. 
THE IpeA or A Universiry. By John Henry Newman. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xxii4-413. $3.50. 
These are the first three volumes of a new edition of selected works of 
Cardinal Newman. Dr. Charles F. Harrold, well known for his John Henry 
Newman—An Expository and Critical Study of His Mind, Thought and Art, 
has undertaken to select and edit those works of Newman that have become 
classics of literature and thought, and those works that are necessary for the 
understanding of Newman’s mind. The three volumes that have appeared are 
obviously representative of the best of Newman’s thought and writing. The 
books are printed in a clear and neat style; the binding is excellent, and the 
format uniform and in fine taste. It is good to have a new edition of Newman 


presenting the “latest and best texts” and edited by so able a scholar as Dr. 
Harrold. 


Tue Aposto.ic Faruers. Translated by Francis X. Glimm, Joseph M-F. Marique, S.J., 
and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Cima Publishing Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xii 401. 
$4.00 

This new series of translations, The Fathers of the Church, under the editorial 
direction of Dr. Ludwig Schopp, makes its debut in a beautifully bound and 
well-printed first volume. The volume contains the following sections: “St. 

Clement of Rome,” “St. Ignatius of Antioch,” “St, Polycarp,” “The Martyrdom 

of St. Polycarp,” “The Didache,” “The Letter of Barnabas,” “The Shepherd of 

Hermas,” “The Letter to Diognetus,” and “The Fragments of Papias.” With 

each section are provided an introduction, a select bibliography, and notes. 

This ambitious undertaking, like all returns to origins, will undoubtedly con- 
tribute very much to the renewal of Catholic thought. It is to be regretted, 
however, in view of limited resources, that two groups of Catholic scholars are 
practically duplicating the work in this field. 
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